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EXPLANATORY NOTE TO FIRST EDITION 

The struggle of labor unions to promulgate the doctrine of 
the closed shop, and the persistent efforts of employers* as- 
sociations to crush out the movement is resulting in a conflict 
that involves more strength, men and money than have many 
well known wars in history. Strikes and lock outs which in 
themselves appear merely as local contests, often, because of 
the closed shop principle involved, become practically nation- 
wide. To understand the complexities of such a movement, one 
ought to make a more or less critical study of the whole labor 
movement. The closed shop is not an issue separate and dis- 
tinct by itself, but is associated with many other phases of the 
labor problem. As has been true of the other books in this 
series, an effort has been made in preparing this volume to in- 
clude such material as may give the reader an opportunity to 
gain a comprehensive knowledge of the question under consider- 
ation. 

1911. 



EXPLANATORY NOTE TO SECOND EDITION 

In view of the fact that the status of this question has 
changed little since the first edition of this volume was pub- 
lished, no new reprints have been included in this edition. 
References to the more important magazine articles issued 
during the past year have been included in the bibliography. 

1912. 
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BRIEF 



Resolved, That the movement of organized labor for the 
closed shop should receive the support of public opinion. 

Introduction 

I. Labor has risen to its present position through a series 
of struggles with capital. This is seen when we tiWe 
the history df labor through the: 

A. Conditions during the existence of the guild system. 

B. Conditions during the rise of the factory system. 

II. Modern industrial conditions make organized labor a 
necessity. 

A. Individuality of the laborer is lost. 

B. Capital is fully organized. 

Affirmative 

The Affirmative believes that public opinion should support 
the movement of organized labor for the closed shop, for, 
I. Without the closed shop labor would lose in its struggle 
with capital, for, 

A. Powerful employers' associations would easily crush 

labor unions. 

B. Individual employers can and do use non-union men 

to destroy the effectiveness of unions. 

C. Employers would use cheap immigrant labor to break 

down the unions, as is already illustrated in the 

garment trade and in the steel industry. 

II. The effectiveness of collective bargaining and the trade 

agreement are dependent upon the closed shop, for, 

A. They can not be successfully operated when a shop 

is not wholly unionized, for. 
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I. Non-union men will not keep union agreements. 
B. A closed shop contract binds labor to keep its agree- 
ments inviolate. 

III. The closed shop is desirable, for, 

A. It secures higher wages, shorter hours, and better 

working conditions generally for the laborer. 

B. It insures better workmen and industrial stability 

for the employer. 

C. It insures a steady market and normal prices for the 

general public. 



Negative 

The Negative believes that public opinion should not support 
the movement for the closed shop, for, 

I. The closed shop is a direct abridgment of the freedom 
of contract of individual workmen, for, 
A. The non-union man has little or no voice in naming 
the conditions of employment when the unions dom- 
inate. 
II. Many non-union workmen would immediately be thrown 
out of employment, for, 
A. Many workmen for political, moral, and religious 
reasons refuse to join unions. 

III. Wherever tried the closed shop has resulted in: 

A. Restriction of output. 

B. Limitation of apprentices. 

C. Monopolistic domination by the unions. 

IV. The general public should not entrust such great power 
as is found in the closed shop to either labor or capital, 
for, 
A. The public should force both labor and capital to 
arbitrate all vital questions. A plan of state arbitra- 
tion boards could easily be originated, and the need 
of the closed shop would be eliminated. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES 

ON THE 

OPEN VERSUS CLOSED SHOP 



INTRODUCTION 



Two features that are characteristic of present day industrial 
labor are its dependence upon capital, and the extent of its 
organization. Although the United States is still known among 
the nations as a, new country, its supply of available land is 
limited, and the time has passed when American laborers can turn 
in large numbers to the soil, if they do not like the conditions un- 
der which they are employed. Likewise the time has gone 
when the youth passes from the position of apprentice to that 
of journeyman, from journeyman to master, and from master 
to small employer. Large scale production and minute special- 
ization have permeated the industrial system. In practically 
every trade, armies of workmen on the one side confront huge 
combinations of capital on the other, and day by day it is be- 
coming more difficult for an individual to pass from the ranks 
of labor to the side of capital. In fact, it must be a matter of 
truth that the average laborer no longer dreams of becoming an 
employer. He must always remain a laborer. His dependence 
upon great combinations of capital is complete. 

Because labor no longer has the soil as a second choice, 
and because it is dependent upon large accumulations of 
capital, workingmen have sought the advantage of bargaining 
collectively. Experience has taught that while the voice of a 
single laborer goes unheeded in the din of modern industrialism, 
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yet the united demand of ten thousand is given a respectful 
hearing. As a result, there is scarcely a trade, skilled or un- 
skilled, in which labor has not organized its forces. In the year 
just closed, in the 127 leading trades and industries of the 
United States, the workingmen were organized into local, na- 
tional and international unions. The American Federation of 
Labor alone has a membership of over 2,000,000. These unions 
seek to regulate hours of labor. They stipulate the conditions 
under which their members may be employed. They reserve 
the right to name at least a minimum wage which the employer 
must pay. Frequently they specify directly the amount of wages 
that shall constitute a day's work, and finally, union's demand 
that their employers shall hire none but union men. Regula- 
tions similar to the ones enumerated are drawn up in document- 
ary form, called Articles of Agreement or Trade Agreements. 
They are signed both by representatives of the unions and by 
the employers, and continue for a fixed period of time. In 
many of the larger national and international unions, it is be- 
coming customary for an agreement to be drawn up directly 
between the officers of the national organization and an as- 
sociation of employers. In such instances, the local unions and 
individual employers abide by tlie articles as agreed upon by 
the national representatives. 

Having briefly noted the conditions under which American 
labor today seeks employment, let us turn to the particular phase 
of the question set apart for investigation: namely, the attempt 
of organized labor to force the employer to refuse to hire work- 
men who are not members of a labor union. This attempt on 
the part of labor is popularly known as the demand for the 
closed shop — for what the union desires is that the shop or place 
of employment be closed to all but union workers. The 
antithesis of the closed shop is the open shop — a shop in which 
the employer insists upon the right to hire whomsoever he 
chooses, irrespective of whether or not they belong to a labor 
union. Under open shop conditions, the employer deals with 
his men as individuals, rather than a collective unit. It is 
often true, however, that the employer deals with his men 
collectively, and yet there is no provision relative to the ex- 
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elusive hiring of union men. When such an agreement exists, 
the employer is said to have a mixed shop. 

At the present time, because of the monopolistic idea which 
it suggests, the term "Closed Shop" has a stigma attached to 
it. Consequently, the labor unions are making a determined 
effort to do away with the phrase "Closed Shop" and substitute 
in its place the words ''Union Shop." John Mitchell, former 
president of the United Mine Workers of America* says: 
**The term 'closed shop' is a misnomer. It is a term coined 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, and was in- 
tended Ao convey the impression that the members of the 
Association were opposed to what they termed the 'Un-Ameri- 
can Closed Shop.* 

"The trade unions of the United States favor a union shop: 
that is to say, they advocate, and in most cases have secured, 
contracts with employers which provide that work shall be 
done by union men. The only really closed shops I know of 
are those owned by some members of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, in which no union man is permitted to work." 

Sometimes the suggestion is made that a union shop is one 
where the union controls everything, except the exclusive em- 
ployment of union men, while a closed shop is one where non- 
union men are excluded by a formal agreement with the union. 
There seems to be no good evidence, however, either in fact or 
theory, to substantiate this contention. The unions of England, 
for example, scarcely, ever provide by formal agreement for the 
exclusive employment of union men, yet no organizations in 
the world are more tightly closed against the non-unionist than 
are some of the English unions. The whole discussion of what 
constitutes a closed shop seems a quibble over words rather 
than a serious attempt to understand the fundamental principles 
back of the movement. Whether the demand be for a closed 
shop, or a union shop, the basic idea that the union has in 
mind is in every case the same — the exclusive employment of 
men. This is what the public understands by the term closed 
shop, and it is the idea that the union has in mind. 

A confusing feature of the movement is its lack of uniform- 

*In a personal letter to the writer. 
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ity. In some trades the closed shop idea is well advanced. In 
others it is scarcely noticeable. In still others it may be said 
to be rising in some localities and declining in others. To 
gather reliable data as to the extent of the movement, it will 
probably be necessary to write to the national secretaries of 
the leading unions. It is, in fact, practically impossible to as- 
certain the desired information in any other way. In order 
to facilitate the gathering of information, Appendixes "A'* and 
B" have been incorporated in the selected articles. Appendix 
A" is a sample of a questionaire that might be profitably sent 
to the various unions. Appendix "B" contains the names and 
addresses of national secretaries of the various unions as 
they appeared March ist, ign- 

In actual debate, the question is likely to reduce itself to 
the proposition of whether or not unions can maintain a decent 
existence without closed shop conditions. Much evidence on 
this point can be advanced by both sides. In collecting data, 
conditions in the skilled and unskilled trades ought to be con- 
sidered separately. This is true also of those industries that 
are by their very nature competitive, and those that admit of 
ready combination, for where capital is forced to compete 
against itself, we have an entirely different problem than we do 
in those industries where it combines. After the question 
has been viewed from every standpoint of labor and capital, 
it must always be remembered that interests of the general 
public are greater than those of either labor or capital. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 

U. S. Industrial Commission. 17: xv-xvi. 1901. 
Definitions of National and Local Unions. 

Among American trade unionists three types of trade unions 
are formally recognized — the local, the national, and the inter- 
national. The typical union includes only members who live 
and work in one town, and its business is done by vote of all 
the members, meeting in one place. Sometimes there are sub- 
ordinate organizations, more or less formal, composed of mem- 
bers employed in single establishments. Such are the "chapels" 
of the printers, which long antedate any more formal organiza- 
tion of the craft. Such are the "shop meetings" of many other 
trades. It often happens that workers in a place where no 
local union of their trade exists attach themselves to the 
nearest, though they may not be able to take part in its ordinary 
deliberations. Less often, where a few workers of a trade 
are gathered, they are organized as a branch of a neighboring 
local union, which thus assumes a complex character. This 
method is often adopted by the Brewery Workmen. 

The national and the international unions represent only a 
single type, though the formal distinction between them is care- 
fully made in trade-union literature. The typical national union 
aspires to control all the workers of its trade in the United 
States. The international union has locals not only in the United 
States, but also in Canada, and, in a few cases, in Mexico. It 
sometimes happens that unions which are recognized as national 
do not in fact have members outside of a limited territory, and 
perhaps make no effort for more general extension. For in- 
stance, the Cotton Mule Spinners, like several other unions in 
the cotton industry, are confined to New England, excepting a 
few local unions in New York. The Northern Mineral Mine 
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workers have apparently no desire to extend beyond the bound- 
aries of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin.' 

National and international unions are made up of local 
unions, which possess more or less complete autonomy, and 
which join in one way or another in the government of the 
general body. 

In the speech of trade unionists the phrase "local union" is 
■often abbreviated to "local," and this technical usage is fre- 
quently employed in the present report. The word "national" is 
used in this report to include both those unions which call 
themselves national and those which are distinguished as inter- 
national. 

The great majority of the national trade unions are bound 
together in the great federal organization, The American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In one or two instances there are alliances 
for certain purposes among small numbers of national unions 
in related trades. The international Typographical Union, the 
Pressmen, and the Bookbinders have for some years maintained 
a "tripartite agreement". Efforts have for some time been mak- 
ing to establish an alliance of the national unions in the metal 
trades. 

Scarcely inferior in importance to The Federation of Labor 
are the local federations or trade councils, which bind together 
the local unions of particular cities. Almost every important 
town has its central organization in which all or most of the 
local unions of the place meet together by delegates to consider 
matters of common interest. The local unions of the building 
trades commonly have federal organizations of their own, called 
building trades councils, for the consideration of matters of pe- 
culiar and common interest to them. Similar local alliances are 
sometimes formed by unions concerned in other broad depart- 
ments of industry such as metal working. The present report is 
devoted primarily to the organization and policy of the national 
unions, and touches only . incidentally upon these highly im- 
portant but local phenomena. 
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U. S. Industrial Commission. 17: xix-xx. 1901. 
Relations of National and Local Unions. 

In a historical view the local union is the source and spring of 
the whole labor movement. It was by the alliance of existing 
local unions for mutual encouragement and support that the 
great national organizations came into existence. Local unions 
of stonecutters, of carpenters, of hatters, and of printers had 
existed for many years before organization on a large scale was 
seriously attempted. Even nowadays, though labor unions come 
more with taking thought than formerly, and less as the spon- 
taneous outgrowth of the internal conditions of their trades, it 
is seldom attempted to build a national union in any other way 
than by uniting existing locals. 

The printers have perhaps the oldest national labor organiza- 
tion existing in the United States. The convention out of which 
the International Typographical Union has grown was held on 
December 2, 1850. The national association of the stonecutters 
may possibly, however, be as old or older. It had an established 
position and a regularly published official journal by 1857, but 
the date of its origin is not known. The United Sons of Vulcan, 
one of the predecessors of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, was formed in 1858, the Iron 
Holders' Union of North America in 1859, and the National 

Cigar Makers' Union in 1864. 
**************** 

Though the local union is historically the primary phe- 
nomenon, and the national union is secondary, a very large pro- 
portion of the local unions which exist to-day, and a large pro- 
portion of those which from day to day come into existence, are 
in fact, the offspring of national organization. Some of the 
stronger national unions maintain regular paid organizers, who 
devote eithef the whole or some portion of their time to 
traveling from place to place, encouraging and strengthening 
existing locals of their trade, and where none exist, establishing 
them. The work of the organizers commissioned by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is cooperation. A considerable share 
of the money that supports it comes now from local unions 
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which have no national trade organization ^nd which are direct- 
ly affiliated with the Federation; but these locals are themselves 
almost' exclusively the result of past Federation work, and the 
new locals, so far as they are to be regarded as their children, 
are descended from the nationals only a little more remotely. 
The Federation has over 800 "general organizers" bearing its 
commission in all parts of the country, and constantly active 
in the neighborhood of their homes in organizing not the work- 
men of their own trades only, but those of all trades. These men 
and women work without payment, except the commissions, 
ranging from $5 to $20, which most national unions offer for 
the organization of new locals. They support themselves by 
the daily labor of their hands. Their organizing work is, there- 
fore, confined to their hours of leisure. Until recently the Feder- 
ation had no money for organizing, except sporadically, by any 
other means. The great increase of its membership during the 
last two or three years has changed that. The income has 
doubled and trebled. The salaries of its officers have not been 
materially increased, and while there has been an increase of 
necessary administrative expenses, it has borne no comparison 
to the increase of receipts. There has remained, therefore, 
a surplus of many thousand dollars a year applicable to mis- 
sionary labors. During 1900 the Federation kept in the field 
upon the average some eight "special organizers" under 
salary. During 1901 the average number may reach twenty- 
five. Some of the time of these men is devoted to the 
settlement of dilutes, the supervision of strikes, and other work 
of maintenance and conservation. Their energies are chiefly 
directed, however, to bringing the unorganized into the union 
ranks, and especially to the establishment of new local unions 
where there has been no organization of the crafts concerned. 

Each local union, even when subordinate to a- national or- 
ganization, is a self-governing unit. Its theoretical relation to 
the national body is similar to that of one of our States to the 
United States. .The local body has power to do anything which 
is not specifically forbidden in the national constitution. Rates 
of wages are, of necessity, matters of local consideration in al- 
most all trades. Hours of labor are also fixed locally, in most 
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trades, according to local conditions. Even the unions which 
have national laws to limit hours cannot always enforce them 
in all places, and they are glad to have hours shortened by their 
locals beyond the national requirement. The regulation of ap- 
prenticeship is left by many unions to the locals, and even when 
national rules are made the locals often make further restric- 
tions. A few national unions fix initiation fees and dues, but in 
most cases the locals fix them either without any restriction or 
subject to a maximum limit. Locals levy assessments upon their 
members, and inflict fines and other forms of discipline. Hardly 
any restriction is placed upon the power to collect local assess- 
ments, except that in a few cases it is forbidden to raise them 
to support strikes unauthorized by the national officers. In the 
matter of discipline there is usually an appeal to the national 
authorities, and a few unions forbid the imposition of a fine 
above a certain amount without the approval of the national ex- 
ecutive board. In ordinary cases, however, in most organizations, 
the local unions do what is right in their own eyes. 



U. S. Industrial Commission. 17: 655. 1901. 
Causes of Disputes. 

As indicated in another connection (see p. LI), the number 
of unions which are able to enforce limitations upon the employ- 
ment of apprentices is comparatively small. Demands seeking 
to limit the number of apprentices to regulate the conditions of 
their employment, or to prevent the employment of children or 
young persons on work which men consider as properly falling 
within their sphere, account for seventy-eight hundredths of i 
per cent, of the total number of disputes. The charge that labor 
uiiif)ns try to prevent the introduction of machinery and im- 
proved appliances may be well-founded in some instances, but 
apparently they seldom feel justified in ordering strikes for this 
purpose. The entire number of establishments affected by strikes 
regarding the use of machinery during the 20 years covered 
by the table show only 221 ; only about one-seventh of i per 
cent, of all causes of strikes. 

The remaining causes of strikes are very numerous and it 
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would hardly be profitable, in a summary table, to attempt to sub- 
divide them into groups. The headings above discussed include 
the great majority of all causes of strikes; no less than 96 per 
cent. The 6,075 remaining causes of strikes have to do in most 
instances with the physical conditions under which labor is 
performed, the sanitation of shops, the methods of work, the 
character of food and lodging, when these are furnished by 
the employer, and the like matters. Several hundred strikes are 
reported as having been caused by the attempt to prevent em- 
ployers from violating agreements or breaking away from pre- 
viously recognized union rules. 

It will be seen from this discussion that no less than three- 
fourths of all strikes are due to the direct desire of working 
men to improve their condition, either by raising wages, pre- 
venting decrease of wages, or reducing hours of labor. All the 
other innumerable minor causes account for only one-fourth of 
the entire number of such disputes. 



Trade Unionism and Labor Problems, pp. 1-13. 

Professor John R. Commons. 

Philanthropists have long been dreaming of the time when 
capital and labor should lay aside the strike and boycott and 
should resort to arbitration. By arbitration, they understand the 
submission of differences to a disinterested third party. But the 

. philanthropists have "overlooked a point. Arbitration is never 
accepted until each party to a dispute is equally afraid of the 
other; and when they have reached that point, they can adopt 
something better than arbitration, — namely, negotiation. This 
distinction was clearly brought out at the notable conference on 
arbitration held at Chicago in December, 1900, under the auspices 
of the National Civic Federation. All the speakers were 
men of practical experience, and they agreed that arbitration 
is impossible without organization, and that two equally power- 

. ful organizations can negotiate as well as arbitrate. This 
higher form of industrial peace — negotiation — has now 
reached a formal stage in a half dozen large industries in the 
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United States, which, owing to its remarkable likeness to parlia- 
mentary government in the country of its origin, England, may 
well be called constitutional government in industry. 

The longshoremen and the dock managers of the Great Lakes 
now meet twice a year in a grand parliament of two houses, — the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. The House of 
Lords is a primary assembly of all the dock managers along the 
lakes, each firm or corporation appearing in its primary right of 
ownership. The House of Commons is a representative assembly of 
two delegates from each local union of longshoremen. The dock 
managers, to the number of twenty or thirty, meet in their house 
on one side of the street ; the longshoremen, to the number of six- 
ty or more, meet in another hotfse on the other side. Each house 
appoints a conference committee of four or five members, includ- 
ing its president and secretary. These committees receive proper 
instructions from their constituent bodies. They meet in joint 
sessions, where they present their demands and counter-demands. 
They are referred back to the respective houses for discussion 
and further instructions. In this way, for ten or fifteen days, 
they higgle and bluff and parry until they can agree on a scale 
of wages and conditions of labor for every port and every kind 
of traffic under their joint jurisdiction. There is no arbitration; 
nothing is submitted to a disinterested third party. Each house 
has a veto on the other. The legislation adopted must be such 
that each independently consents to it ; not that each is fully sat- 
isfied with it, but that nothing better can be secured without 
civil war, i. e. a strike or lockout. In this way, some twenty dock 
companies and several thousand dock laborers have created the 
highest form of industrial peace,— constitutional government. 

The bituminous mine operators and the bituminous mine 
workers of the four great states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania have essentially the same constitution, except that 
the two houses meet at times upon the same floor. This annual 
interstate conference of the bituminous coal industry is the most 
picturesque and inspiring event in the modern world of business. 
Here is an industry where, for many years, industrial war was 
chronic, bloodshed frequent, distrust, hatred, and poverty uni- 
versal. To-day the leaders of the two sides come together for 
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a two weeks' parliament, face to face, with plain speaking, with- 
out politics, religion, or demagogy; and there they legislate for 
an industry that sends upon the market annually $200,000,000 of 
product. At the annual joint conference of 1900 — the third in 
the history of their constitution — there were presented the cre- 
dentials of 195 operators and 450 miners. The operators, like 
the dock managers, were there, each in his own right, as owners 
of coal mines in the four states. The miners were there as the 
elected representatives of 110,000 mine workers in the employ- 
ment of these same operators. Here were more than 600 men, 
sitting on the same floor, the employers on the right side, the 
employees on the left side, each subdivided in four groups, ac- 
cording to their four states, as follows : 

Operators States Miners 

^2 Illinois 235 

60 Indiana (Dists. 8 and 11) 60 

50 Ohio 90 

13 Pennsylvania (Dist. 5 and Central Field) 65 

195 Total 450 

Plainly, if the two sides of this conference are to be placed 
on an equality, the 450 miners cannot be permitted to outvote the 
195 operators. At the same time, it is an advantage for them to 
meet and vote together, instead of separately, as is done by the 
longshoremen and dock managers. This obstacle is overcome by 
giving to the operators 16 votes and the miners 16 votes, sub- 
divided into 4 votes for each state. Thus the 235 miners of 
Illinois have the same number of votes as the 13 operators of 
Pennsylvania, and so on. Their votes are cast by the chairman 
of each delegation. Finally, and most significant of all, while 
a majority vote decides all questions of procedure, a unanimous 
vote is required on all "main and principal questions", i. e. ques- 
tions affecting the proposed scale of wages and trade agreement. 
The theory is that there are just two parties to the bargain, — ^the 
employer and the workman. And, like any voluntary purchase 
and sale, each party must consent to all the terms. This unani- 
mous vote is brought about in the following way. Of course, 
six hundred men cannot "get down to business." Not only is 
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the opportunity too great for cheap and loud talk, but the main 
discussion is being continually thrown off the track by subordinate 
topics. Consequently, the joint conference appoints a "joint 
scale committee" of thirty-two, including four operators from 
each state and four miners from each state, each selected by 
their respective caucuses. But this committee of thirty-two finds 
itself also too large. It therefore appoints from its own number 
a "subscale committee" of sixteen, which reports its conclusions 
back to the separate houses. 

The most comforting feature of these negotiations is the 
matter-of-fact way in which each side takes the other. There is 
none of that old-time hypocrisy on the part of the employers, 
that their great interest in life is to shower blessings upon 
their hands; and there is none of that ranting demagogy 
on the part of the workmen about the dignity of labor and 
the iniquity of capital. On the contrary, each side frankly 
admits that its ruling motive is self-interest; that it is trying 
to get as much as it can and to give as little as it must; 
and that the only sanction which compels them to come 
together, and to stay together until they reach a unanimous 
vote, is the positive knowledge that otherwise the mines will 
shut down and neither the miner will earn wages nor the 
operator reap profits. It is simply wholesome fear that backs 
their discussions; the capitalist knows that there are no 
other laborers in the world whom he can import as "scabs" 
to take the places of those whose representatives face him in 
this conference and this scale committee, and he knows, 
too, from a severe experience, that every one of these 110,000 
miners will obey as one man the voice of these their chosen 
representatives. The miners know, also, that these capitalists 
with whom they are negotiating are the very ones who con- 
trol their only opportunities for earning the wages that feed 
themselves and their families. Consequently, everybody knows 
that an agreement must be reached before adjournment, or 
else the industry will be reduced to anarchy, and their wages 
and profits, to say nothing of lives, will be destroyed. 

The above statement as to the unanimous vote needs 
qualification. The method of voting is rather that of the 
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unit rule, united with unanimous vote of the unit. It 
will be noticed from what was said that there are 8 units, 
4 for the operators and 4 for the miners, each casting 4 
votes. Now, each unit makes up its vote by a majority vote 
of the individuals within the unit. Indeed, it sometimes 
occurs that after a so-called unanimous vote an individual 
operator rises to protest against it. But, as a rule, by caucus- 
ing and conferring, the operators vote solidly together and 
the miners solidly together. The two sides are brought to- 
gether only through the services of the scale committee, as 
follows: 

In every trade agreement there are usually two large and 
distinct questions on which the parties differ, namely, wages 
and methods of managing employees. The labor side wants 
higher wages (including short hours) and restrictions on 
bosses and foremen. The employer side wants low wages 
and a free hand for the boss. Each side thereupon comes 
to the joint conference with demands more extreme than it 
expects to see granted. At the conference of 1900 the operators 
offered an advance of 9 cents per ton and the miners demand- 
ed an advance of 20 cents. The operators wished to retain 
the system of paying for the screened coal only, and not for 
the slack and waste; but the miners demanded payment on 
the basis of the "run-of-the-mine", i.e. of all coal brought 
to the surface, before it is run over the screens. The miners 
asked also 7 cents differential between pick and machine 
mining, but the operators wanted 12 cents differential. 

These opposing propositions had been formulated in sepa- 
rate conventions and conferences by the opposing sides. The 
operators' position was presented to the joint conference 
and received the unanimous "aye" of the operators and the 
unanimous "no" of the miners. The miners' proposition was 
then presented, and received the unanimous "aye" of the 
miners and the unanimous "no" of the operators. The two 
sides then began their parrying. Mr. Mitchell accused the 
operators of "joking". The operators accused the miners of 
absurdity. Several days were spent in these tilts. An operator 
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acted as chairman, with eminent fairness; a miner acted as 
secretary. Finally, when the occasion seemed desperate and 
everybody had threshed out his opinion and proclaimed his 
unalterable determination never to yield, the scale committee 
held its private sessions for a day and a half. Concessions 
were made on both sides. Certain matters were left undecided 
or referred back to the state conferences. The committee 
reported a unanimous agreement, and the joint conference 
adopted it unanimously. It gave an advance of 14 cents in 
some districts, and 9 cents in others. It permitted the "mine- 
run" standard in certain districts, and the "screened" standard 
in other districts, and "double standard" in yet a third group 
of districts, but regulated the size of the screen and fixed 
a wide differential between "mine-run" and "regulation screen". 
Similar compromises were made on the machine scale, day 
labor, and all along the line. Nobody was satisfied, yet every- 
body was satisfied. It was the best they could do, and it saved 
the business from paralysis. "A failure to agree," said Presi- 
dent Mitchell in his closing speech "would not only have 
ruined the homes of the miners, but would have ruined the 
business of the operators." And though the miners did not 
get what they expected, yet, said Mitchell, "there has never 
been a time in the history of mining, even within the recol- 
lection of the oldest one among you, when an advance so 
great as this, and applied to so great a number of men, was 
secured." 

This remarkable form of constitutional government is not 
the creation of any single intellect, nor of any constitutional 
convention. It did not spring self-created from the theories 
of economists or publicists. It "just growed," like Topsy 
and the British constitution. Indeed, it has not yet finished 
growing. No man can be found who can tell who it was that 
first suggested this or that feature of their constitution. For 
more than twenty-five years the miners and operators have 
held joint conferences off and on in scattered districts. A 
temporary union of miners would spring up, the operators 
would organize to meet it, formal and informal conferences 
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would result, but always heretofore there have been two radical 
defects in enforcing their agreements: first, the miners' organ- 
ization did not control the entire competitive field; second, 
the constitution had developed only a legislative branch of 
government, but not a judicial branch. Neither of these de- 
fects have even yet been entirely overcome. 

The first defect just mentioned was overcome in 1897, as far 
as the favorable conditions of existing prosperity demanded, 
when the miners' union conquered the state of Illinois. Prior 
to that time it controlled only the northern district of Illinois, 
the interstate field was undermined by the cutthroat competi- 
tion of the southern districts. But in 1897 the miners in- 
augurated a notable strike, beginning with less than 1000 mem- 
bers in that state and no money, and ending in a complete 
victory, with 35,000 members and a full treasury. Immediate- 
ly the first interstate joint conference was called at Chicago, 
in January, 1898, and a scale and an agreement were adopted 
for the succeeding year. This inspired confidence on the 
part of the operators. The second conference was held at 
Pittsburg, in January, 1899 and others annually. 

The success of each conference depends directly upon the 
enforcement of the legislation of the preceding conference. 
Curiously enough, this enforcement falls solely upon the 
miners' organization. The operators, indeed have their sev- 
eral state associations, but no national nor interstate associa- 
tion like that of the miners. Moreover, the operators are 
loosely organized. They can bring only moral suasion to bear 
upon the recalcitrant operator who rebels at their national 
decrees. But the miners can do more; they not only can sus- 
pend their own local unions which violate the agreement, but 
they can shut down the mine of the rebellious operator and 
drive him out of business. The operators understand this, 
and they know that their own protection against the cut- 
throat operator depends solely on the Miners' Union. Presi- 
dent Mitchell, of the union, at the close of the Indianapolis 
conference, significantly accepted his office of joint executive 
in what might be called his inaugural. He said: "I will give 
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notice to the operators now that, when they go home, unless 
they keep the agreement inviolate, we will call the men out; 
and I will serve notice on the miners that, unless they keep 
the laws of the organization, we will suspend them from the 
organization." 

Plainly this amazing inaugural as exect^tive over a great 
national industry — a pledge of an imperium in imperio — de- 
pends for its validity on the control of the entire competitive 
field. Just as Southern Illinois prior to 1897 could break 
down the executive by sending its labor-exploited coal to 
the common markets, so now there is danger in the unorgan- 
ized regions of West Virginia, with their negroes and Italians 
and poor whites. The output of these unorganized miners is 
a growing menace, and when business depression returns will 
be an imminent peril. There is also an ever-present irritation 
in the hundreds of small mines operated by farmers and others, 
and their sons, at odd times and between jobs. In Illinois 
there are some 900 mines of which only 200 are represented 
in the state association; the other 700 produce only id per cent, 
of the product. These small concerns are locally troublesome 
and may become dangerous. 

The second delect in the constitutional government of the 
bituminous industry is the absence of a judiciary. The joint 
conference is the legislative branch; the president of the 
miners' unions is the executive branch; but there is no 
judicial branch. If the reader noticed the quotation above 
from President Mitchell's inaugural, he will have observed 
that Mr. Mitchell himself expects not only to execute the law 
upon the operator, but also to decide first whether the operator 
has violated it. Now this is plainly a matter for judicial deter- 
mination. The interstate agreement has never provided for a 
jury nor a judicial hearing. Here is the next line of growth. 
And indeed growth has already begun in this direction. The 
latest and extremely significant development in this phase of 
industrial evolution is the creation, during the year of 1900, 
by the Illinois Coal Opferators' Association, of the office of 
"Commissioner." This commissioner bears the same relation 
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to the state operators' association that the president of the 
state miners' association bears to that organization. He lacks, 
of course, equal executive power, because his organization 
does not hold the whip. But he consults with the miners' 
executive in every case of local dispute. A complaint, for ex- 
ample, comes to Mr. Justi — "the commissioner" — from an 
operator somewhere in the state to the effect that the local 
union has ordered its members out on a strike. Mr. Justi 
at once telephones to Mr. Ryan, the state secretary of the 
miners. Mr. Ryan forthwith orders the local union to return 
to work pending investigation. Then both Mr. Justi and 
Mr. Ryan proceed to the point of disturbance. They hear 
both sides. They reach a common interpretation of the inter- 
state agreement as applied to this particular dispute. The local 
operator and the local miners are then informed of the decision 
and the necessary orders are given. The case is settled, not by 
the sole dictum of the miners' executive, but by the joint 
decision- of the two executives of the miners and operators. 
The first year's trial of this innovation has demonstrated its 
value and has given to it an indispensable place in the frame 
of government. It only remains for other states to create a 
similar office, and then for an interstate association of coal 
operators to create the same officer to meet the national 
president of the mine workers* union. It should be added that 
in the longshoremen's agreement these local differences and 
interpretations of the general trade agreement are submitted to 
arbitration, provided the two executives cannot agree. 

Other industries with powerful labor unions have reached 
results similar to those of the longshoremen and local miners, 
but by less bulky methods. The conference between the Stove 
Founders' National Defense Association and the Iron Molders' 
Union was not only among the first to substitute negotiation 
for arbitration as a basis of agreement, but also the first to 
create the double executive and judiciary. The employers 
had organized their association in 1886 for defense against the 
powerful molders' union, which, they felt, was tyrannizing 
their business. In a fiercely fought strike the molders were 
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defeated, but the employers suffered so seriously that they con- 
sented to discuss plans for future trade agreements. In 1891 
five representatives of each organization met in a constitution- 
al convention. Here, unlike the miners, they created outright 
a brand-new form of government. The representatives of the 
molders urged the strict arbitration plan. The manufacturers, 
says President Castle, of their organization, "refused to enter 
into an agreement that would obligate them in advance to sub- 
mit important questions affecting their business to the decision 
of an odd, disinterested man, who had no knowledge of the 
business and who might be biased. Arguments upon this 
question were earnest and extended. It was contended ex- 
tremely difficult to secure the services of such a man. Extrav- 
agant, unjust, and ridiculous demands would be made by the 
molders because there would be a chance to gain through the 
odd man, while there could not possibly be a loss. The em- 
ployer would not stand an even chance with the employee, 
aside from the merits of the situation, in an average number of 
arbitrations, because public sympathy is with the workman; 
they have votes; they have patronage to bestow upon every 
business and profession, and they know how to use this in- 
fluence to the best advantage." 

It was fully agreed to create a conference committee of six 
members, three from each organization. This committee meets 
every year in March or April and establishes a general piece- 
rate scale of prices for the year. There is no concurrent 
conference of the" two organizations on the large scale existing 
in the wharfage and coal-mining industries. All local disputes 
concerning the interpretation of the national agreement are 
settled locally if possible; if not,' then by the two presidents of 
the national associations; but if these disagree, then by the 
original conference committee of six, wherein a majority vote 
decides. In nine years this conference committee has been 
called together only once, so successful have been the local 
unions in settling every dispute. During these nine years there 
has not been a general strike, and no local strike or lockout has 
lasted more than one or two days. During the depressions 
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there was no reduction in wages, but in 1899 there was an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent, and in 1900 an advance of 5 per cent. 
The total advances to 1902 were 20 p^r cent. Other industries 
might be mentioned, but these illustrate the principles. 

First, the employer must recognize the union. This does 
not necessarily mean unionizing his place. Here is an in- 
teresting phase of these national trade agreements. The em- 
ployers who enter into them make a distinction, as already 
stated, between the question of wages and the question of 
control over their own business. They are willing to pay high 
wages if all their competitors pay the same wages. It is not 
high wages -that they dread, but secret and unfair cutting of 
wages. This is also exactly what the laborers resist. The joint 
state or national agreertients place all competitors on the same 
basis in the same market. Indeed, in the coal trade the scale 
is nicely adjusted so that the districts with the better quality 
of coal and the lower railway charges are required to pay 
enough higher wages than other districts to counterbalance 
their superior natural advantages. On this basis, so far as 
the union enforces the agreement every operator knows exactly 
what his competitor's coal is costing; there is no secret cut- 
ting; and the trade is not brought down to the level of the 
few unscrupulous and oppressive operators who grind down 
their laborers. For this reason the bulk of employers who have 
had experience with these joint agreements are heartily in 
favor of them. 

But the case is different with the restrictive rules of the 
unions. Formerly an operator dreaded most of all the "pit 
committee" of the local^ union. This committee corresponds 
to the walking delegate. The "pit committee" would often dis- 
pute with the foreman or boss as to authority over the men, 
and would order miners to do this or that and forbid them to 
do other things, in contradiction to the orders of the foreman. 
Consequently, when the mine-workers' union demanded in 
their first interstate agreement that only union men be em- 
ployed, the operators refused, and that question is still a 
draw. But it has practically solved itself. Since there is no 
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interstajte legislation on the subject, the local unions are free 
to take the matter into their own hands; and they have done 
this effectually by refusing to work with non-union men. And 
the local operators have everywhere quietly conceded the point, 
because they no longer are subject to "pit committee." If 
they have any trouble now with that committee, they call in the 
two executive and judicial officers of the two state or na- 
tional associations and these decide the issue between the 
"pit committee" and the operator. 

This matter works out in the same way in the stove 
trade. The employers jealously refused to unionize their 
shops, but they found when their national agreements got in 
working order that a "union" shop is just as free as an "in- 
dependent" shop. The case is different with the longshore- 
men, the boot and shoe workers, and the Typographical Union, 
where local disputes are submitted to an outside arbitrator. 
In these agreements the factories and shops are required to 
be unionized. The unions claim that otherwise they cannot 
enforce upon their own locals the arbitration awards. 

The most important result of these trade agreements is the 
new feeling of equality and mutual respect which springs up in 
both employer and employee. • After all has been said in press 
and pulpit about the "dignity of labor," the only "dignity" 
that really commands respect is the bald necessity of dealing 
with labor on equal terms. With scarcely an exception the 
capitalist officials who make these agreements with the labor 
officials of these powerful unions testify to their shrewdness, 
their firmness, their temperance, their integrity, and their faith- 
fulness to contracts. Magnificent generalship is shown in com- 
bining under one leadership the miscellaneous races, religions, 
and politics that compose the miners or the dock laborers of 
America. The labor movement of no other country has faced 
such a problem. 

Gunton. 27: 1-13. July, 1904. 

"Principle" of the Open Shop. 
"Principle" and "liberty" are fascinating words, but, like 
religion, they have many meanings. They are so pleasing to 
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the public ear that they are freely used in the advocacy of every 
cause. The Tsar and his ministers, who hang hundreds of per- 
sons in a single day without trial, and bury them by moon- 
light, talk of ''principle" and "liberty" with as much zeal as 
would the advocates of democracy and equal rights. Nor is 
this necessarily an evidence of insincerity. People generally 
think through their interests, not always their individual 
interest, but through the interests of their social, economic, or 
political group. The meaning, therefore, of such phrases as 
"principle" and "liberty" is mainly a matter of interpretation, 
which depends very largely on the point of view. 

When the English middle class wanted the franchise, they 
became the exponents of the principle of political liberty and 
democratic representation. Their arguments read very much 
like the Declaration of Independence; but after they had ac- 
quired the suffrage (by the passage of the First Reform Bill) 
their point of view changed. When the laborers asked for the 
suffrage, the middle class opposed it on the principle of prop- 
erty rights with as much vigor as their own enfranchisement 
had been opposed by the aristocracy. Their point of view had 
changed with the shifting of their interests. 

This is as true in the field of economics as in politics and 
government. Under the leadership of John Bright and Richard 
Cobden, the English Liberals were the bitterest enemies of the 
Factory Acts, the most beneficent legislation of the nineteenth 
century. These very good men opposed, and for many years 
retarded, the legal limitation of the working day for children 
in factories as a matter of principle, and in the interests of per- 
sonal liberty. It interfered with the personal liberty of English 
manufacturers, who could take children from the poor-house 
and work them in the factories without limit as to age or 
hours. The fact that this dwarfed the children, developed de- 
crepitude, ignorance, and a multitude of physical diseases and 
social vices mattered not. It was a violation of the employer's 
liberty to conduct his business in his own way, pay such 
wages and furnish such conditions and make such requirements 
as he pleased. Men like Richard Cobden and John Bright, 
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and the multitude of really noble men who preached their gos- 
pel, were not heartless humbugs; but they honestly advocated 
what to them was a political principle, the right of every man 
to do exactly what he pleased with himself and his own. But 
they interpreted this principle from the point of view of the 
English manufacturer's interests. They might sympathize with 
the poor, but any interference to furnish protection against the 
consequence of these conditions was a violation of human 
rights, and, therefore, not to be tolerated. 

The fallacy of this interpretation of "principle" and "liberty" 
gradually became clear to society. The interests of civilization 
demanded that society should impose a limit upon the exactions 
of manufacturers upon the working women and children. Par- 
liament finally said to the factory masters: You shall not 
employ children under thirteen years of age more than half 
a day at a time, and only then on condition that they go to 
school the other half; and you shall not employ minors and 
women at night; and you shall not employ women and children 
continuously more than sixty hours a week. 

The hovels in which these working people had been herded 
were so injurious to health and morals as to be well-nigh 
pestilential; and the so-called "freedom" was again encroached 
upon by Parliament by forbidding the use of basements as 
dwellings and prescribing certain sanitary conditions in houses 
before laborers were permitted to live in them. This compelled 
the manufacturers to spend more money on houses for their 
laborers, and was resented, of course, as an encroachment on 
their liberty. All this has finally received the endorsement 
of science and civilization and has proved to be not only con- 
sistent with, but an essential part of, the conditions of personal 
liberty. The fundamental principle of freedom is not that each 
one should do as he pleases with his own, but that he shall 
so conduct himself and use his own as not to injure the inter- 
ests and opportunities of others. The idea that an employer 
can run his factory as he pleases, when he pleases, and under 
such sanitary conditions as he pleases, and may treat his 
laborers as he pleases, is a false notion of freedom. Of course. 
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the English manufacturers did not see this; they were not ty- 
rants, but they acted like tyrants. Their seemingly oppres- 
sive and heartless attitude was due entirely to their point of 
view, they interpreted the principle of personal liberty through 
their own interests. 

Experience, economic science, and social and political phi- 
losophy all show that this standard of interpretation of social 
principle and personal liberty is narrow. The only point of 
view from which economic and social law and the principle 
of liberty can be properly interpreted is from the viewpoint of 
society. From no other can be seen the interests of all the 
contending groups. Any interpretation of economic and polit- 
ical principle that excludes a large class of the community, is 
sure to react on the class in whose interest the restrictive policy 
is adopted. Thus, for example, any policy based on the inter- 
ests of employers to the exclusion of the interests of the la- 
borers, must ultimately react to the detriment of the employ- 
ing class, because, in modern society, the success of the busi- 
ness enterprise largely depends upon the welfare of the masses. 
Anything that hinders the material progress of the mass of 
wage-earners, is in the nature 'of things detrimental to the 
business interests of employ.ers, as reducing the laborers' power 
to consume destroys the very market upon which the prosperity 
of employers depend. And, conversely, any policy that injures* 
the profit-making opportunity of capital necessarily reacts upon 
labor, as destroying the opportunity for profitable enterprise 
lessens the possibility of employment and makes increasing 
wages and improved conditions for labor impossible. 

The point of view then, from which the open shop question, 
like all other questions of modern industry, must finally be set- 
tled is not alone the interests of laborers, nor the convenience 
of employers, but the interests of society, which include the in- 
terest and welfare of both. No mere abstract proposition re- 
garding freedom is adequate for dealing with the situation. 
It is a practical proposition that has to do with the daily inter- 
ests of the laborers on the one hand and the successful man- 
agement of business on the other. Any adequate consideration 
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of the subject must reckon with the prejudices as well as with 
the interests and rights of both sides, and no other question 
of practical economics is more weighted down with prejudice. 
On the employer's side, there is the prejudice against unions. 
True, the right of laborers to organize is conceded as a theory, 
but practically it is denied. No solution of this question can 
be permanent that does not admit with equal frankness, the 
laborers' right to organize and to act through their organiza- 
tions, and the capitalists' right to organize and act through 
their organizations. To dispute this right to either group is 
to beg the question under consideration. There is not power 
enough in the courts and government to stop either labor or 
capital from organizing, for the obvious reason that organiza- 
tion is the inevitable consequence of the natural development 
of industrial society. Railing against "trusts" may furnish food 
for a political campaign, but it must ultimately be futile in 
siippressing corporate development, unless it succeeds in ar- 
resting the progress of society. Employers and editors might 
just as well recognize, once for all, that the task of suppressing 
labor-unions or preventing them from acting as the bargain- 
makers for labor is as futile as the fantastical effort to suppress 
corporations. 

This much granted (and without it nothing is worth consider- 
ing), the question is —does the recognition of unions logically 
involve the closed shop, and does the open shop logically in- 
volve the denial of the right of unions to act for organized labor? 
In discussing the open shop principle the "Journal oi Commerce" 
quotes from the declaration of the National Association of 
Clothing Manufacturers, "The closed shop is an un-American 
institution. The right of every man to sell his labor as he 
sees fit, and the freedom of every employer to hire such 
labor, are given by the laws of the land." It then quotes 
President Eliot of Harvard as saying: "The surrender of per- 
sonal freedom to an association is almost as great an obstacle to 
happiness as its loss to a despot or to a ruling class, especially 
if membership in the association is compelled and the associa- 
tion touches livelihood." The Journal devotes the remainder 
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of its editorial to glorifying and sustaining this declaration: 

The labor-unions, so far as they insist upon the closed shop as 
a principle, constitute a class representing certain industries, 
mostly mechanical, which arrogates to itself the power, denied to 
the law and the Government in every free country. . . . The 
open shop means the right of men to work at their trade without 
joining a union, if they so prefer, and the right to hire men whether 
they belong to a union or not and to give them an equal chance. 
These rights are fundamental in a land of liberty and law, and 
their denial is the principle of despotism and not of freedom. 
Leaders of labor-unions fear this kind of liberty as destructive 
to their organization, just as despotic governments fear personal 
freedom as destructive of their system. 

This is anti-union pleading, not open shop reasoning. It is 
talking in the abstract, and fails to state the case as it is. 
The union can make a statement equally plausible in favor of 
the closed shop, which the open shop advocates would reject as 
wholly inadequate because of what lurks behind it. Men like 
President EUot of Harvard really believe in freedom, but 
they are so unfamiliar with the actual working of shop con- 
ditions and the real attitude of many employers toward unions, 
that their reasoning relates to conditions that do not exist. 
President Eliot is talking of a world in which nobody lives. 

To quote the Clothing Manufacturers' declaration that the 
"closed shop is an un-American institution" is like quoting the 
Tsar on political freedom. 

The clothing manufacturers of this country are pre-eminent- 
ly those in whose hands the open shop would mean no union. 
They are the class of manufacturers that represents the sweat- 
shops in our large cities, against which the union shop is the 
only effective weapon. No other single force has done so much to 
compel decency and a modicum of economic fairness in the 
clothing business as the union. It is well known to the sweat- 
shop workers and to all who have investigated the conditions of 
clothing manufacture that, as a class, the clothing manufac- 
turers have introduced economic conditions that are a disgrace to 
American industry. It is only by desperate closed shop efforts, 
aided by drastic legislation, that the sweat-shops in our large 
cities are prevented from being pestilential dens. For years 
they have been the collectors of the ignorant, squalor-ridden out- 
casts from Europe. Through a system of contractors, s*ib- 
contractors, and employment agents, they have taken the ignor- 
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ant, poverty-stricken immigrants, whom they have been the ^ 
means of bringing to this country, and used them like slaves, 
converting so-called homes into pest-houses, often crowding 
from ten to twenty persons in a single room, where they eat, * 
sleep, and work. This system has invaded the large cities of 1 
both Europe and this country. The only force that has succeeded I 
in partly breaking down this uncivilized, unsanitary, and in- / 
human, as well as un-American, system has been the indefatig- / 
able efforts of the trade-union. To refer, therefore, to the I 
clothing manufacturers' high sounding declaration about "free- f 
dom" an4 "un-American** institutions is to flaunt mockery and J 
sham in the faces of the laborers and of the public. 

It is just such things that arouse the suspicion of the work- 
ing men against the good faith of the plea for the open shop. 
Knowing the history and character of clothing manufacturers 
from bitter experience, the Garment Markers* Union distrusts 
every such sounding phrase as a platitude, and goes to the 
other extreme. Thus, in a recent article on "The Open Shop 
in a Nutshell", the editor of the "Weekly Bulletin of the 
Clothing Trades" says: "The very argument advanced by the 
employer in favor of the open shop is the strongest reason for . 
the workmen to oppose it. The principle in the abstract means 
nothing; the conditions under which it is applied means every- 
thing. We are concerned with the liberty that results from cer- 
tain conditions rather than nominal liberty.*' 

It is true all trades are not as bad off as the clothing trade; 
all employers are not like sweat-shop manufacturers. The 
working men can not be expected to look with much confidence 
or respect upon reasoning of that kind, especially from that 
source; and when such respectable publications as the "Journal 
of Commerce'* and such honored educators as President Eliot 
reason in the same way, and declare the union's "oposition to 
the open shop based upon the distrust of real freedom," they 
misrepresent the case and aggravate, rather than help to solve, 
the problem. 

On the other hand, for labor leaders to declare that the 
very fact that employers are in favor of the open shop is the 
strongest reason for workmen to oppose it, is an equally per- 
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verse presentation of the case. It may be true of clothing 
manufacturers and of some few mean employers, but it is 
not true of the largest and best employers in the country, and 
it is untrue as a general argument. As a matter of fact, the 
unionists can not deny that the closed shop is frequently used 
as a means of unjustifiable despotism. Take the recent case of 
the strike of the freight handlers on the Fall River Line. 
That strike was to force the discharge of an old employe be- 
cause he did not join the union. There is no evidence that he 
did anything amiss, but, as in the case of the government print- 
ing office, the strikers simply demanded that he should join the 
union or be discharged. There may be individual cases where 
the men are justified in refusing to work with an objectionable 
person. A spy and a tattler, who devotes himself to carrying 
tales and injuring the men, is an object of contempt; and it is 
not unreasonable for workmen to refuse to associate with him. 
But to insist that no man shall be permitted to work, unless he 
joins the union, could not be endured as a general policy. 

This is not a mere abstract principle, but is a practical prop- 
osition. Nor is it feasible, as a working rule in any business, 
that the union shall control the employment and discharge of 
men, or the actions of the foreman. Yet, where the closed shop 
prevails, it is not uncommon to find that they demand that the 
foreman shall be a member of the union, in some cases that he 
be appointed by the union. This is taking the management of 
the business out of the hands of the owner and placing it in the 
hands of the laborers, which is an impossible policy. It might 
work in a few instances, but it could never endure as a gen- 
eral policy. It is the abuse of this shop authority that has led 
to the opposition to the closed shop and the general demand 
among employers for the open shop. Hitherto there have been 
too many Sam Parkses in the closed shops. They may not have 
demanded blackmail in the same bold fashion, but they have 
used their authority in a similar dictatorial, uneconomic, and 
often corrupt manner. This is natural. Laborers are human, 
and can not be trusted with absolute power. They are like 
politicians; when they get power, they use it in an arbitrary, 
and frequently in a corrupt manner. The only way to prevent 
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labor leaders from becoming corruptionists and dictatorial "boss- 
es" and blackmailers is to prevent them from having power. 
Reformers are usually generous and altruistic when under the 
spell of the reforming spirit ; but when they become possessed of 
arbitrary power they become despots. Freedom can be main- 
tained only by making despotism impossible. Now, the closed 
shop, in the sense of handing over to the union the absolute 
power to compel every worker to belong to the union, must, 
in the nature of things, soon take on the despotic, coercive 
form. As despots, laborers are just as big tyrants as cap- 
italists. It is only a question of having the power. 

On the other hand, the laborers can present some strong 
reasons for opposing the open shop. They argue, from ex- 
perience, that if non-union laborers are permitted to work 
alongside of union laborers, the employers will discriminate 
against the union men for the sole purpose of breaking the 
power of the union. Thus, in every possible case, union men will 
be discharged and non-union men employed, and so finally 
make the union a disadvantage. In an article on this subject, 
Henry White states the case of a delegate to the convention of 
the Citizens' Industrial Association at Chicago last year, who 
said : "A year or so before the formation of the Alliance, I had 
297 union men. Now I have 6. And before long I hope to 
have, not an open shop, but a closed shop— closed against 
the union." With this spirit and practice among employers, 
the laborers* only defense is the closed shop. This kind of 
warfare makes some kind of closed shop unavoidable^-closed 
against non-union men, or closed against union men. 

The employers are justified in regarding the closed or 
union shop, as at present conducted, as something to be resisted, 
and the laborers might as well recognize the fact that it will 
be resisted. On the other hand, so long as employers use the 
open shop merely to make a closed shop against unions, they 
may take it for granted that they will have a fight on their 
hands. The closed shop against union men is as impossible as 
is the closed shop against non-union men. Unions are as 
inevitable as corporations and the true way to avoid the tyranny 
of the closed shop is to deal with the unions in good faith. 
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Yet, so long as the unions insist upon dictating the manage- 
ment of the business affairs of the employer and coercing men 
into their union, they will receive the opposition of employers 
and distrust of the public. 

As already remarked, this is not an abstract, but a practical 
question. All practical questions, if properly solved, must be 
solved consistently with sound principle. The principle in- 
volved in this question is one of freedom — not the freedom of 
the employer to do as he likes with his own and conduct his shop 
just as he pleases, regardless of the interests of the laborers or 
the public; nor the freedom of the union to do just what it 
pleases, merely because it has the power, regardless of the in- 
terest of the non-unionists or the employers. The principle of 
liberty involved here is the same as that which underlies all 
free society — ^that the employers must have the liberty to or- 
ganize their industry and conduct their business consistently 
with the rights of other people. So far as the general condi- 
tions of the work-shop are concerned, it is a matter of public 
interest that they should not be inimical to the health, morality, 
and welfare of those employed. So far as buying their material, 
selling their products, hiring their labor, and organizing their 
industry, and, in short, managing their business, are concerned, 
they must have the liberty to do it un-coerced. 

The laborers' side of the problem is to contract for the sale 
of their services and the personal treatment by the' employers. 
In doing this they must have the same freedom to act in- 
dividually or collectively as they have to buy hats or to cast 
their ballots on election day. In organizing for that purpose, 
they must be under no actual or implied disadvantage. So 
long as this right is interfered with, directly or indirectly, 
the laborer's freedom is interfered with, he is coerced, and a 
state of distrust and war may be expected. 

In forming organizations and conducting them, the laborers 
have absolutely no right to use any other than moral force. ' 
To use coercion to build up an organization is as indefensible as 
it is to use coercion or corruption in politics. It is useless for 
anybody to deny that unions use coercion, because it is well 
known that they do; and before they cap hope to get the fair 
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treatment and full recognition they demand, they must give up 
coercive methods as a means of organizing their unions and 
enforcing their demands. There is no economic or moral 
objection to the union shop, provided the method of unionizing 
the shop is free from coercion. For instance, if all the laborers 
in a factory were willing to join the union there could be no 
economic moral reason for objection; but if a laborer is tired 
of the union, or fails to pay his dues, or for any other reason 
declines to be a member, there is no principle of economics, 
ethics, or expediency that justifies the union in forcing him 
back into its ranks. To inaugurate a strike to compel his 
discharge, is despotic and brutal and will never be approved by 
the public or tolerated by employers. Union membership must 
be voluntary. There should be as much freedom to join and 
leave as there is in the membership of a church or of a social 
club. 

Whenever a union is established in a shop, it should be 
recognized by the employers in all cases of bargaining about 
wages, or other interests of the laborers. If a dispute arises, 
a representative of the union should be recognized as spokesman 
for all those who belong to the union. If the non-union 
laborers do not agree with the decision and refuse to go out, 
which is very seldom, of course, they must be left free to 
act on their own decision, with the same freedom that the 
union has. In most cases, the union will be right in its 
demands, especially if no unprincipled walking-delegate has the 
power to decide the matter, and perhaps ninety per cent, of non- 
union men will agree with it, as they nearly always do. 
In such case, the union men must not be discriminated against, 
if the struggle is lost, or because they were more active in 
making the demands. 

Here is where much of the evil really arises. The employers 
have all too frequently discriminated against those who make 
the demands, refusing to take them back. They do this on the 
plea that they have the right to employ whom they please, 
which is true; but so long as they make membership in a 
union or prominence in presenting demands an offense, the 
union has a plausible reason for adopting means of protecting 
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These postulates lead to certain principles which guide the 
practices of unions. The leading principle is that of group 
advantage. Individuals are left out of account or are forced 
into line for the advantage of the union group. The principle 
of the minimum wage throws the less efficient out of employ- 
ment, but it prevents the employer from using the necessities 
of these less efficient to depress the wages of the group. 
The principle of maximum exertion prevents the strongest 
workman from making the greatest immediate gain from his 
strength, but it also prevents him from setting the pace for the 
average strength of the group. Limitation of apprentices gives 
the group a patent advantage in view of the postulate of limited 
opportunities for employment, and the sympathetic strike in- 
creases the power of the working class in the face of class 
antagonism. 

Since the postulates of unionism have to do with existing 
conditions the union is essentially opportunist. It has no Uto- 
pian theories of ideal society, like the socialists, anarchists or 
"single taxers", where automatic justice shall be meted out, 
but it strives to get all it can, as soon as possible, with existing 
weapons, and its own power. Unions become "conservative" and 
"fair", not by reason of abstract theories of right and justice, 
but by reason of organized opposition of employers. The prin-. 
ciple of opportunism follows naturally the postulates of class 
opposition and limited opportunities. 



AFFIRMATIVE DISCUSSION 

American Economic Association. 4: 173-82. 1903. 

Union and the Open Shop. Henry White. 

A well-known employer has said, "The existence of unions 
shows that we have not done our duty as employers." This 
candid remark has been repeated as though it explained the 
cause of the existence of labor unions. If this explanation be 
true, then the trade unions are only temporary expedients whose 
mission is fulfilled when the grievances that brought them in- 
to being are redressed. That seems plausible as a quick and 
off-hand solution of the perplexing labor problem. 

If we investigate more closely, however, we find that the 
movement of the wage-workers has quite another aspect; that 
while ill treatment has something to do with its existence, it 
only partly accounts for it. It is seen that this phenomenon is 
world-wide, that it is social as well as economic, that it is peculiar 
to all countries where the modern productive system exists, that 
it is as pronounced in localities where the conditions are most 
favorable and where the workers are skilled and well paid. The 
student soon ascertains that the unions represent a working 
class struggle, a striving upward of that great useful element 
in society which, with the single exception of the guild, has 
always been mute and defenseless. The labor union movement 
implies an orderly effort, not only to wrest concessions from 
the employer, but also to secure recognition from society. It 
is a movement which seeks to change the present standards 
by which the laborers' share in production is decided, and 
disputes the right of the employer alone to determine what fair 
treatment should be. This distinction is fundamental, and is the 
difference'between democracy and autocracy. In reality it is in- 
dustrial democracy that the unions aim at, and it is that which 
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brings them into harmony with the world-wide tendency of 
the times. The individual members may not be conscious of 
this purpose, but such is the effect of their action. The mere 
coming together of the wage-workers to consult is a departure 
that leads to far-reaching consequences. 

What the employer whom I have referred to had in mind 
was the old conception of just treatment by simply giving his 
employees what he in. his own opinion could afford. A sweater 
can offer the same reason. An employer who does not con- 
tend that he is paying as much as his business will allow would 
be a curiosity. Furthermore, no matter how good an employer's 
intentions, he can not allay the discontent with economic con- 
ditions; and owing to the limitations of competition, it would 
even be beyond his power individually to concede to his work- 
men conditions substantially better than prevailing standards. 
So we see that the problem is not a matter of the liberality of 
the individual employers, but of general conditions that can 
be improved only by a uniform upward pressure which the 
wage-worker himself must apply. In doing this he must en- 
counter the opposition of employers, who naturally object to 
being disturbed, and who resent interference with their time- 
honored prerogatives. It does not follow from this situation 
that the unions are arrayed against capital and that they are 
naturally hostile to employers as such; it is simply a condition 
that must be met. There is really no way of knowing what an 
employer can afford to pay or of deciding what an equitable 
division of the joint product should be, except by means of this 
forcing process and the balance reached as a result of such 
contention. The friction is largely overcome where employers 
appreciate this function of the union and are prepared to treat 
with it, not as something to be afraid of, but as a necessary 
factor in industrial progress. It would not handicap the em- 
ployer disposed to be just to have a minimum rate of wages 
upheld, for it would improve his position as a competitor. 

Such a recognition of the working class struggle is in- 
volved in the union shop, for it expresses the willingness of 
the employer to treat with his men on terms of equality and 
to allow them representation. The great consideration is to 
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permit workmen to have a voice in the shop — ^to have some con- 
trol over the conditions of employment. The recognition of that 
democratic principle means more to the worker than reading 
rooms, baths, and pension funds, which, under the guise of 
benevolence, undermine the independence of the employee. A 
manufacturer noted for that kind of philanthropy told me 
that it makes unions unnecessary. 

We now approach the most sensitive part of the question, the 
status of the non-unionists. In order to maintain their position 
in the shop, the union men are obliged either to exclude the 
non-unionist or to induce him to join with them- A partly 
organized shop, one that is called "free" or "open", is unten- 
able, for either the non-union men will in time have to join 
the union or the union men will be obliged to withdraw. They 
are incongruous elements, and one or the other in time must 
give way. The unionists have cause to feel that they are at a 
disadvantage working side by side with the non-members, who 
receive the favor of the boss and prevent concerted action on 
their part. Besides, unless all employees are bound by an 
agreement, the employer could eventually replace the union 
workmen by men who make individual bargains. 

Consider the case of a shop in which the workmen, in 
order to present a just demand, unanimously organize and suc- 
ceed in their contention. Then suppose they do not insist upon 
the exclusion of non-union men. In time the union men for- 
sake the union or are superseded by non-union men. Disorgan- 
ization follows, and the old conditions are restored. Under 
the stress of a common grievance they again organize and gain 
their object. Unless permanent organization is maintained by 
the majority's refusing to work with delinquent members or 
objecting to the introduction of non-union men, their previous 
experience would be repeated indefinitely without making head- 
way. The presence even of a single workman acting independ- 
ently serves to frustrate the purpose of all. This is the heart of 
the question. Let those whose sensibilities are offended by the 
harsh methods resorted to put themselves in the workman's 
place and tell us what they would do. 

In applying ethical standards, existing conditions must be 
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considered. If all workmen understood their interests and 
acted consistently, the disagreeable features of labor unions 
would be unnecessary. It is the same deficiencies common to 
humanity that make governments coercive, but this sort of 
coercion we accept habitually. It is not an ideal condition where 
the pay of the artisan is measured by his resisting or offensive 
strength; nor is it so where Jones is made to work for less 
than his services are worth because Smith, who is more in 
need of a job and willing to live on less, can be induced to 
accept a lower wage. The best situation is where both sides 
are so strong that neither can afford to ignore either the claims 
of the other or the influence of public opinion. This is the 
condition favorable to arbitration. 

When a union undertakes to exclude workmen from mem- 
bership, — action which, in a state of thorough organization, is 
equivalent to debarring them from employment in their trades, 
— it wields a power which is public in character and which 
subjects it in the exercise of this power to the judgment of pub- 
lic opinion. The unions are therefore called upon to justify their 
actions in every case of exclusion or expulsion from the union. 

Unions are showing an increasing consciousness of their re- 
sponsibility in this respect by providing rules of procedure and 
courts of appeal. This is perfected where national unions have 
control over local unions. The national executive boards are 
directed by their constitutions to entertain appeals, thus elim- 
inating the personal considerations which actuate local unions. 

It is incumbent upon unions to act generously toward of- 
fenders, so as to reduce as far possible the number of work- 
men debarred from the union. In fact it is to their larger in- 
terests to do so, otherwise the disqualified men would so in- 
crease as to threaten the union's position. 

The mooted question arises as to how far the unionist can pro- 
perly go in influencing the non-unionist. The right to persuade 
no one will deny, although courts have essayed to interfere with 
it. The right to ostracize or to refuse to associate with drafts- 
men who are indifferent to their common welfare is questioned. 
If that be wrong, then it is equally wrong for professional men 
to shun others of their calling accused of "unprofessional con- 
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duct". It is also wrong for merchants to taboo other tradesmen 
who disregard the ethics of their business. It would in fact 
be wrong for any one to refuse intercourse with another be- 
cause of misconduct. Ostracism has always been a potent moral 
force, moral because peaceful and because depending upon the 
co-operation of others. It is perhaps the strongest influence in 
upholding social standards. 

I do not wish to be understood as favoring the coercion of 
the non-unionist, because I recognize that labor unions must be 
founded upon the voluntary consent and good will of a majority 
if they are to endure; but some forcing is unavoidable in the 
movements of great numbers, especially in an aggressive move- 
ment that has immediate objects to attain and in which the in- 
terests of all are closely allied. It cannot be expected that the 
mass, that is, the organized part, will wait for the consent of 
every individual before it moves, the same as in the case of na- 
tions. Those who stand in the way of the rest have got to step 
aside or join the procession. Even those who may disagree with 
the policy of the majority can influence its course by acting with 
it. Where the majority, however, becomes oppressive and there is 
no hope of correcting its policy from within, it becomes the duty 
of even the dissenters to withdraw for the time being by way 
of protest, and should that be ineffective, to form another 
union in opposition to it, but always with the idea of eventually 
creating unity. The harmony that now pervades the labor 
movement is the result of the secessions and revolt-s against bad 
and corrupt management. Such means have always been the 
safeguard against tyranny and wrong tendencies, and the im- 
provement in methods of government is chiefly due to the same 
means. 

The methods by which the non-unionist is driven into the 
union seem arbitrary to those unacquainted with the circum- 
stances, seem like a denial of his personal liberty to force him 
to join against his will, seem a coercing of the employer into 
driving an employee into the union against his interests. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the non-unionist has nothing to say for him- 
self; the employer alone is solicitous about his independence, 
and for motives easily divined. The scruples that the non- 
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unionist is supposed to have against joining the union evident- 
ly- exist only in the mind of the employer, for when the non- 
unionist finds his way into the union he becomes as zealous a^ 
the rest. He finds that instead of losing his liberty he actually 
gains it, and that he shares equally in the benefits of the im- 
proved conditions secured through the efforts of the others. 
Workingmen, knowing what actuates the non-unionist, dis- 
regard the delicate considerations which arouse the indignation 
of outsiders. They know that workmen remain aloof from the 
union, not from conviction, but for no other reason than in- 
difference and short-sighted selfishness. Usually it is due to 
a doubt as to the willingness and ability of other workmen 
to act together; and consequently when the union succeeds in 
inducing the employer to compel them to join or leave the 
shop, they feel as though a union able to accomplish such a 
miracle is strong enough to benefit them. 

Unions concerning the rights of the non-union men that do 
not take into account his relations to other workmen and the 
conditions which surround them are bound to be erroneous, just 
as are discussions of the status of an individual without regard 
to his relation to society. A workman entering a modern 
shop is at once made subject to uniform rules and conditions. 
His pay is determined by what the others get; should he work 
for less it would serve to depress the wages of the rest. His 
lot is cast with his class, and his paramount duty, therefore, 
is to support their solidarity. The workman who wants to 
work for less wages has lately received much attention. That 
remarkable being has not as yet been put in evidence. If there 
be such a person, he ought to be made the subject of a sanity 
expert, rather than the subject of discussion by political econ- 
omists. 

The resort to violence by workmen is not to be tolerated, 
and from an economic standpoint it is unwise. Physical force 
is inconsistent with the benevolent purpose of the labor move- 
ment; and if successfully employed, would be emulated by other 
workmen and would lead them to rely upon it rather than on 
the moral strength of their cause. A movement dignified by 
exalted aims and inspired by the brotherhood spirit, if it depended 
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upon brute force as a means, would soon degenerate into a 
mob. The provDcation to use force is intense under the trying 
circumstances of a strike, the same as it is among ordinary 
citizens when their indignation is aroused through some out- 
rage; but to indulge in it would justify the antagonism of 
society, compelled, as it is, to protect itself against such ag- 
gressions. The supreme aim of organized society is to make 
personal vengeance unnecessary, to diminish the necessity for 
physical force, to make reason and justice govern human af- 
fairs. It is true that the labor movement, owing to its newness, 
is still to an extent held in distrust by society; its welfare, 
however, would be best served by winning public favor, and 
to gain that favor it must merit it. This view I am sure is sup- 
ported by every labor official; it is incumbent upon them not 
only to disavow any sympathy with lawlessness, but also to 
convince the membership that they do not secretly approve of 
it even where it may appear to serve their ends. 

I do t^ot intend to make a lawyer's plea for the union, to 
emphasize its good points and hide its weaknesses. The labor 
movement possesses such elements of strength that its de- 
ficiencies can be candidly admitted in order that they may be 
more readily corrected. To seek to destroy unions because of 
their defects would be like attempting to abolish government 
because of its abuses. The unions with all their faults represent 
a forward stride to the human race. They cultivate a spirit 
of self-reliance and mutual assistance which ought to more 
than compensate for their faults. Their shortcomings are the 
shortcomings of the average individual of which they are com- 
posed. While some of their actions cannot be defended on 
economic grounds, it may be said that workmen only share in 
the general ignorance of economic principles, and that they are 
merely enabled through organization to give effect to the opposi- 
tion to improved methods. The hardships caused by inventions 
fall more heavily upon them and they naturally regard them 
from the standpoint of their temporary and immediate interests 
rather than the point of view of society. 

To prevent excesses of the union is a grave question. It is to 
the likelihood of abuse of the power so suddenly placed in the 
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laborers' hands that the distrust of unions is due. Those who 
suddenly acquire power are unable to measure its limitations or 
to realize the responsibilities that go with it. This much, how- 
ever, can be said to allay this apprehension: As the unions be- 
come stronger and gain in experience, they tend to conserva- 
tism, and their rashness is but the evidence of crudeness. The 
hard and stern conditions confronting them can be relied upon 
to keep them within bounds. The employers, when hard 
pressed, can seek refuge in combination, and they have shown 
themselves to be as capable in that respect, at least, as the work- 
men. The problems which they raise are but the problems of 
democracy. Where people try to assert and govern themselves 
they become troublesome. The simplest condition is despotism, 
political or industrial; it consists merely in allowing someone 
else to decide what is best for yourself. Democracy is the 
stormy sea over which the bark of humanity must sail. Better 
progress under such difficulties than the dead calm of subjec- 
tion. 

American Economic Association. 4: 189-94. 1903. 

Problems of Organized Labor — Discussion. Samuel B. Donnelly. 

I shall endeavor to give you briefly the conclusions I have ar- 
rived at iYom my experience with "open shop" as an officer of a 
local trades union and an officer of an international trades union 
for a number of years. The first is this, that the "open shop" 
as commonly understood and commonly pictured by the press 
and the employers of the country does not exist; that if such 
conditions could be established and if such relations existed, 
labor unions would be unnecessary and men would not organize. 
Ninety per cent, of the establishments recently classed by their 
owners as "open shops" were classed by the officers of the unions 
in the particular towns as strict union shops or closed shops. 

The principal argument that is advanced in favor of the 
"open shop" is that the union has no right to dictate to 
the employer as to whom he shall employ, that the union 
has no right to compel a non-union man to join the union 
against his will. Let us consider, first, whence the great body 
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of non-union men in the country are recruited. Fifty per 
cent, of them are non-union men because of accident or 
circumstance, men who have no particular antagonism to 
the union, but who as a .result of apprenticeship in country 
towns in non-union offices have never come into contact 
with trade unions and have never realized their benefits and 
are unmterested in the union problem. Twenty-five per cent, 
consist of professional strike breakers and the semi-criminal 
class of workmen. The great number of those who are classed 
as "strike breakers" by the labor organizations are men 
employed one year as detectives and the next as book can- 
vassers, men who are in various precarious employments and 
who come to the front every time a strike occurs for the 
immediate benefit and for the premiums that are paid for men 
to fill shops. The class which I would designate as "semi- 
criminal" is composed of those who have been expelled from 
trade unions for embezzlement, the larger number coming 
from unions which maintain great benefit systems and which 
every year suspend a certain number of men for endeavoring 
to defraud the benefit funds of the organization. The other 
twenty-five per cent, consist of incompetents, men who have 
been unfortunate through sickness and have fallen into arrears 
and disappeared. 

It is unnecessary to call the attention of the first class 
to the benefits of unionism in order to induce them to organize. 
The twenty-five per cent, who are the professional strike breakers 
and those who cannot comply with the reasonable and honorable 
regulations of the organization are most objectionable, and the 
cause of all the friction and all the difficulty. The remainder is 
made up of relatives of the employers and of friends of the bosses 
and of the superintendents, all passive to unions. The man who 
is pictured as defending his rights as an American citizen and 
as being aggressive and positive in any way is very hard to find ; 
because a man who is competent to defend non-unionism is too 
intelligent a man to be a non-unionist. 

I cannot imagine with what unions the employers and the 
press of the country who picture the bad features of organiza- 
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tion so strongly have come in contact. The older organizations^ 
I emphatically state, do not restrict the output; they have not 
opposed the introduction of machinery; they do not specify the 
men who shall be employed in shops ; they do not in any respect 
assume to control or in any way to interfere with the rights 
of the employer except on the point of wages and hours of labor. ' 

The statement is made and generally believed except by those 
who have closely investigated the situation that the ranks of 
the unionists are filled with incompetents, and that a minimum 
wage scale is fixed for those incompetents. Investigation, 
however, will prove to any one that the greater number of in- 
competents in any trade are in the ranks of the non-unionists. 

The question of "union shop" involves simply the question 
of what is union control. If, as is generally represented, the 
unions can specify — and the unions generally do specify the 
amount of work each member and each mechanic shall perform 
— if they specify who shall be employed, who shall be discharged, 
what profits shall be made, then unions are not properly con- 
ducted; but such conditions do not exist except perhaps in 
isolated cases and where men are employed in special trades or 
new industries. 

It is true that men have made exorbitant demands, and such 
demands are treasured up by the employers and used against 
the unions. Five years ago the electrotypers* organization in 
New York came out in a sympathetic strike with the printers. 
During that strike a magazine publisher succeeded with non- 
union labor in producing fifty plates. When the question of set- 
tlement was discussed, the electrotypers* organization demanded 
that those plates be destroyed and new plates made by union men. 
After a consultation with the other unions the demand was with- 
drawn, but to this day we hear that demand every time we go 
into conference. These men must be excepted. The trade unionist 
cannot comprehend how men of intelligence and experience 
are continually misrepresenting the attitude and the demands 
of trade unions, representing the union shop as something 
that should not be tolerated, as a shop with a dynastic govern- 
ment in which the union absolutely dictates and a man has no 
control over his own property and is denied his personal liberty. 
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The attempt of a particular union to organize a non-union 
shop of course involves very serious problems. It involves the 
right of the union to send men into the shop to work as non- 
union men, to talk with the men on every occasion, and gradually 
to form the nucleus of an organization. The conduct of the 
unions in these cases has been severely criticised, but in no 
instance has it been shown that any criminal act has been per- 
formed. I assert positively, moreover, that in all instances where, 
in the settlement of disputes, non-union men have been admitted 
into the organization in great nymbers it has been without their 
being told by the employer that they must join. My experience 
is that the instant it becomes known that an employer is think- 
ing of unionizing his shop or his office, the officers of the unions 
are besieged with applications from all these men, and never do 
they stand out except in the case of the semi-criminal class. 
Why men should maintain that shops are open when they know 
they are either union or non-union is hard to understand. It may 
be for the reason as given in New York City some time ago, that 
the employers like to give excuses in order to "save their face." 

I want to say conclusively that the union man does not in- 
timidate, does not tyrannize, does not specify the number of 
men to be employed, does not limit the output, does not oppose 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery, but simply enforces 
and carries out the legitimate objects of organization. Whtn it is so 
generally admitted that a trade union is a good thing, I can not 
conceive how any man will engage in a crusade against trade 
unionism. 

When the union man is in difficulty, he goes out on strike, 
invariably thus placing all he has in the world in the balance. If 
the strike is lost he knows perhaps it means the loss of home 
and savings, the breaking up of the family, and seeking of em- 
ployment in a strange and distant place. When the non-union 
man is aflfected, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred when it 
becomes with him a question of joining the union or of surren- 
dering his position, instead of sacrificing for his employer he 
seeks the officers of the union and makes known to the union 
his wish to join. That is the rule. Now can there be with him any 
great question or principle involved? Has he not been educated 
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in the same school as has the union man? Ts he not the same 
type of American citizen as is the union man? Will he jeopardize 
his personal interests as the union man will for the sake of his 
personal liberty or what he considers his rights? No. That should 
conclusively prove that this non-union man who fights for the 
open shop is a myth, a man of straw only, fighting on certain 
occasions for the purpose of influencing public sentiment, if 
possible, against the organization of labor. 

American Economic Association. 4: 196-200. 1903. 

Problems of Organized Labor — Discussion. John E. George. 

Collective bargaining requires for its successful operation an 
effective organization of employers on the one hand and of em- 
ployees on the other. The question before us in the present dis- 
cussion is, Are employees justified, however, in their endeavor 
to control by their unions the labor engaged in the various 
industries? Mr. White's thesis is that while the coercing of non- 
union men into becoming union men may seem arbitrary from 
the employer's point of view and from the non-union man's 
point of view may seem an abridgment of personal liberty, such 
a course can be justified on the ground that unanimity of action 
and a spirit of solidarity must be secured among the work- 
men if they are to advance their interests. Moreover, since the 
best interests of all are promoted through organization, it is 
held by union men that to permit union and non-union men to be 
engaged in the same shop works against the best interest and 
highest efficiency of the union. Such means must be used, there- 
fore, as may be proper to bring about the conversion of non- 
union men. Such, I believe, is the view held not only by Mr. 
White but by trade unionists in general at the present time. 
Moreover the organization of employers and the consolidation 
of capital make it necessary that trade unionists employ the 
same methods for their own protection by supporting one 
another and arranging a collective bargain with their employers. 
In indorsing the general proposition that in our present indus- 
trial regime it is necessary for workmen to develop strong or- 
ganizations in order to be able to make an equitable contract for 
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the sale of their labor, I do not want to be understood as endors- 
ing means that are sometimes used to attain those ends. The line 
of demarkation between the proper means and those which 
should be condemned has, in general, been well made by the 
courts, and need not be described here. 

It may possibly add to the clearness of the discussion and to 
a better understanding of the problem, however, to point out 
some of the difficulties attending the organization of labor 
which are sometimes overlooked. In the first place property 
which the trade union seeks to control in effecting an organiza- 
tion of labor is quite different from that which the employer 
seeks to control in effecting a consolidation of industry. Any at- 
tempt to organize and consolidate labor in order to control its 
scales means an attempt to secure concerted action among all the 
possessors of labor, all of whom are free human agents with 
different ideals and varying standards of living. An attempt 
to consolidate the capitalistic means of production, on the other 
hand, seeks to control property which is entirely separate from 
the owners of it and which can be freely bought and sold in the 
open market. This distinction should be kept in mind as explain- 
ing, in a way, why there must apparently be greater interference 
with personal liberty in the trade union program. 

The fact of different standards of living among men working 
in the same trade is an obstacle which opposes a complete or- 
ganization of labor. The trade unionists are rightly regarded 
as the middle class. Above them are the experts, in no particular 
need of organization. Below them is a numerous class whose 
standard of living is lower, but who are constantly coming 
into competition with the skilled trade unionists as machinery 
makes possible the employment of less skilled labor. This lower 
class of laborers is being continuously recruited from the ranks 
of immigrants. So long as the difference in standards of living is 
great, so long will the relations between union and non-union 
men be acute. These immigrants content with a lower standard 
of life, underbid their predecessors in the field. 

In prosperous times, when there is demand for all the labor 
that can be had, any gain made by the trade unions are shared 
by non-unionists, who for the time being often become members 
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of the union, because union men refuse to work with men who 
are not members and do not receive union wages, and rather than 
have a strike the employer is induced to pay the union wages 
to all. When, however, a falling market appears, with a reduction 
in wages and a decrease in the number of laborers, this lower 
class accepts the reduction first, and secures the employment. 
I was informed recently by one of the largest shoe manufacturers 
in Chicago that at present, while the factory is running to its 
fullest capacity, practically all the employees are members of the 
union and are receiving full union wages, although in ordinary 
times not more than forty per cent, of them are trade unionists. 
Rather than have a strike through the union employees refusing 
to work with the non-union men, it is to the interest of both 
of the latter class and of the employers that the non-union men 
should become members of the union. The manufacturer, stated 
further that if changed industrial conditions should make it 
necessary to cut down expenditures, the aggressive trade unionists 
would be discharged, while sixty per cent, of the employees 
would abandon union standards and accept such employment and 
rates of wages as would be offered. 

Such are some of the problems of union and non-union labor. 
It would probably be a distinct gain for the members of a trade 
if when times of depression came they could hold together 
the larger organization effected during prosperous times, face 
the economic situation, and accept such reduction in rate of 
wages as might be actually necessary, and then be in a position 
to secure more quickly any advance in wages to which they 
might be entitled when improved conditions returned. 

Trade unions are coming more and more to be recognized 
by employers as permanent part of the industrial order. In many 
trades in Great Britain the employers prefer to make terms with 
the trade unions which shall apply to non-union workmen as well, 
rather than to make terms with each of the classes separately. It 
is coming to be recognized as good policy to deal with some form 
of organization, and more and more to make that organization 
responsible, so far as may be, for meeting the obligations that 
have been assumed by it for the workers in the trade it rep- 
resents. Although there will always be more or less friction 
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between trade unionists and non-unionists, a friction which 
will be increased in our country through the immigration of 
workmen of lower standards of living, the problem will tend 
to become less difficult as employers treat more and more with 
the labor organization as the agent for the labor it would con- 
trol. With the increase in power which trade unions thus attain 
they must more and more be held responsible for their part in 
the joint agreements with the employers, and sooner or later 
they will probably be required to become incorporated bodies, so 
that they may be held legally responsible for their acts. 

American Economic Association. 4: 201-2. 1903. 

Problems of Organized Labor — Discussion. John A. Hobson. 

I want to make one point with reference to the alleged dicta- 
tation of labor in trying to compel an employer to employ only 
union labor. An individual who wants to sell his labor power 
has, I presume, the right to sell that labor power upon any 
conditions which he may lay down. The purchaser of that 
labor power is likewise free to accept or to refuse to purchase 
that individual's labor power on these conditions. Is that 
freedom not to be extended to the sale of a lump of labor, or 
collective labor power, which through one of its representatives 
offers to sell itself to an employer? If I am an individual I 
have the right to say that I will sell my labor power on condition 
that I am not to work with obnoxious persons. That is pre- 
cisely the position of the persons who have combined to sell 
their labor power in a lump instead of selling it individually. A 
collective bargain is surely no dictation, if it places certain re- 
strictions on its sale. The employer is perfectly free to refuse 
to buy that collective labor upon these conditions. If he- is 
strong enough he is perfectly at liberty to say, "No ; I don*t care 
to buy that lump of labor power on the condition that I am not 
to employ in these works any non-unionists." If he takes that 
point of view he will have to employ non-unionists exclusively 
in his business, and if he is strong enough he may prefer that 
course. Where does the dictation come in? 
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American Economic Association. 4: 203-5. 1903. 

Problems of Organized Labor — Discussion. Frank O'Connor. 

I want to add a few words to the discussion which has 
taken place. I want to say that the union shop makes a 
better article, produces better and cleaner conditions, and 
preserves the public health. The public servants whom we 
call factory inspectors do not visit the open shops — mark 
this, for it is important — do not visit the open shops with 
such regularity and make such clean breasted reports as they 
do in the union shops, where there is a moral force back of 
the report that goes to the public. If you will visit the cigar 
factory conducted by the cigar trust at Eleventh and Wash- 
ington avenues, where that fearful panic took place not long 
ago in which many children were killed and injured, and will 
then go to one of the trade union factories that make cigars 
in Philadelphia, and note the conditions, the moral tone, the 
standard of living of the two sets of employees in these 
factories, I will leave you to judge whether coercion or any 
of the other charges that have been made are going to in- 
terfere with the great trade union movement. I want to in- 
sist as strongly as I can that if there is to be an agreement 
between the men who work in a place and the man who is 
conducting the place, taking into consideration that third 
great factor, the public, which is to receive the goods made 
in that place, then there cannot remain a force that does not 
stand responsible to somebody. If the men choose to com- 
bine, choose to ask their employer for certain terms, they 
are bound by the agreement they make with their employer. 
But this third force, this non-union force, are responsible to 
no one; they need sign no agreement; they are not morally 
bound to keep an agreement that is signed. They are leeches 
hanging to those who are making sacrifices. 

The American stands for a high ideal. He makes, many 
mistakes, but he has reached the top of the ladder because 
he is broad enough and brave enough to assume responsiblity 
for these mistakes. He says, "I am aiming at something, and if 
you give me a chance to govern myself I will try to do 
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what is best." The trade union to-day is aiming for precisely 
the same ideal in the shop that you stand for in social and 
political life. It is trying to better conditions. The non-union 
man is an American citizen without an ideal. I have found 
one or two good mechanics in my own trade who have re- 
fused to join the union, but the majority of the non-union 
men I have met have been negative men, without enough 
backbone to assert themselves. One charge against the union 
is "no card, no work". How do you judge a citizen? If a 
man comes to your country and does not take enough in- 
terest in our affairs to be naturalized, do we allow him to 
vote? His naturalization papers, however, assert that he is 
an American citizen, and give^ him the right to vote. The 
only way we have of knowing a man in his trade is by his 
paid-up card. We know that he is one of us, that he is aiming 
to do the same as we are aiming to do. As you say to the 
foreigner, "no naturalization papers, no vote," we say to this 
man, "no card, no work." We cannot help ourselves. 

American Economic Association. 4: 205-6. 1903. 

Problems of Organized Labor — Discussion. E. Dana Durand. 

The abuses of trade unions emphasized by several speakers 
are to some extent due to attempts to counteract abusive prac- 
tices of employers. For example, the limitation of output 
has its inception, in many if not in most instances, in unjust 
policies of employers. Under piece-work, as many employers 
have admitted, if the strongest and ablest workmen do all 
they can to earn a high wage, the rate per piece is too com- 
monly cut down till the most competent can make only a liv- 
ing wage and others can not even do that. And under time 
payment many employers gauge the proper output of all by 
the speed of the few uncommonly strong and skillful, and 
"rush" their men accordingly. So with regard to the limi- 
tation of apprentices, refusal to work with non-union men, 
and other policies sometimes pursued by unions; they are 
often, though of course not always, due to practices of em- 
ployers which are unfair to work people and to unionists. 
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We may grant that unions often do unwise and unjust 
things, but that is no warrant for the conclusion so often 
urged that unions should therefore be smashed. Judge unions 
by their fruits, but by all, not part, of those fruits, and by their 
future possibilities for good as well as their present mistakes. 
The scientific and the humane thing to do is first to decide 
whether the principle of combination among work people is 
a proper one, whether their own condition and that of the 
entire community can be benefited in this way. And if this 
question is answered in the afBrmative, the particular acts and 
policies of unions may then be discussed as separate issues. 
Those practices which are proved injurious to society and 
even to the unions themselves can be vigorously condemned, 
and we may reasonably hope that the unions will ultimately 
abandon them. Do not cut off a patient's head to stop his 
disease. 

As to the rights of non-unionists we should take the stand- 
point of the welfare of all working people and of all the 
community. Modern thinkers usually lay little stress on the 
inherent natural rights of the individual. Society makes right 
that which will accomplish the most good for its members 
as a body. No man has a right to a particular job if, by tak- 
ing that job, he is going to injure a much larger number of 
men. It is easy to speak of giving equal rights to unionist 
and to non-unionist, easy to speak of the open shop in which 
the employer does not care whether his men are union men 
or not. But the union can not accomplish its most important 
objects unless the employer deals with it as a union. The 
employer can not be made to enter into a collective bargain — 
and without the collective bargain the conditions of labor 
are hardly fixed by bargaining at all — unless the union com- 
prises practically all the men he wishes to employ. The labor 
organization finds the accomplishment of its fundamental ob- 
ject dependent on comprehensiveness, and refusal to work with 
non-unionists naturally seems to it often a necessary means of 
extending its membership and making itself really effective. 
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American Economic Association. 4: 215-22. 1903. 

Trade Union Ideals. George E. McNeil. 

The ideals of trade unions differ. The ideals of the so- 
called unskilled worker differ in degree from the ideals of the 
so-called skilled worker. The ideals of the new recruit differ 
from the ideals of the veteran unionist. Some trade unions are 
but business corporations, devoting their time and money to 
the protection of the draftsmen enrolled in their union, per- 
haps devoting some time to the protection of affiliating unions, 
that is, of workmen who may possibly be able to take the 
place of their more advanced craftsmen in the event of an in- 
dustrial battle. Some unions remain practically outside of the 
active labor movement; the higher ideals of trade unionism have 
not entered into the minds of their leaders ; they do not discuss 
questions of mighty import save as they affect their own crafts- 
men's interest. The great body of the trade unions, however,, 
are not merely business corporations for the protection and 
the advancement of the interests of their members only; 
they are affiliated one with the other in all matters pertaining 
to the best interests of all wage-workers, in the union and out 
of the union. 

In the earlier days of trade unionism, handicapped as it 
was by legislative enactments and arbitrary and unjust treat- 
ment, exacted in the name of law yet really in defiance of law 
and justice, there was but an ideal of improved conditions. 
The child of the mill, of whom Mrs. Browning sang in her 
"Cry of the children," had hardly a dream of anything outside 
of the weary monotony of its labor; but when the hours of 
labor were reduced and childhood in a slight measure relieved 
of the crushing pressure of drudgery, the needed rest led to 
the ideal of leisure, of opportunity; and as the movement 
of the unions gained strength in finance and in membership, 
the ideal of larger wealth, with its opportunities of greater com- 
fort in the home, took possession, and so during the century 
past higher ideals dawned in the minds of the leaders and of 
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the led. The most beastly habits and customs of the barbar- 
ism of long hours and low pay gave way to more civilized 
habits and customs when the shorter workday arrived. The 
great co-operative establishments of England really owe their 
rise and owe their present magnitude to the ideals of trade 
unions and of labor men. 

One of the ideals of the trade unions is that of securing 
freedom of contract — a freedom that cannot be obtained by 
the individual wage-worker unless such worker has a monopoly 
of a certain kind of skill absolutely necessary to his employer. 
It inay be said that all the battles of the anions for recogni- 
tion are battles for the obtaining of the power of freedom of 
contract. Strange as it may seem, the demands for nearly 
■every measure of relief and remedy made by the trade unions 
have been met with a claim that such relief or remedy, by 
legislation or otherwise, would destroy the great right of free- 
dom of contract. The minds of many men have been confused 
upon this question of freedom of contract. Many men be- 
lieve that the freedom of contract between employer and em- 
ployee exists, but trade unionists know that it does not exist, 
except where the trade union is strong enough to maintain it. 

It is well understood that a contract supposes two parties, 
and that whatever tends to put one of these parties under the 
power of the other destroys the freedom of the contract. As 
I have said in another place and at another time, under the 
wage system no congregated form of labor is conducted on 
the theory of freedom of contract. At a hearing before a 
legislative body the treasurer of a large manufactory was 
asked if he ever consulted with his help with reference to 
the matter of wages. His answer was, "Do you suppose I 
run my establishment on the town-meeting plan?" In other 
words he confessed, as all employers confess that he did not 
propose to allow any freedom of contract between himself and 
his employees. Employers do not confess this in words, but 
they confess it by their acts. The employer claims the right 
to name the conditions, the wages, and the hours of labor 
imder which the laborer shall work. 
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The man who is forced to sell his day's labor to-day or 
starve tomorrow is unable to exercise any freedom of contract. 
The system under which the employer can wait to buy labor 
until starvation compels the laborer to sell at the price fixed 
by the employer is tyrannical. The delivery of one's property 
to a highwayman at the point of a pistol does not imply free- 
dom of contract. It must be remembered that the present 
industrial system rests upon the power of the class of em- 
ployers or capitalists to compel the laborer to work at such 
price and under such conditions as the employer or capitalist 
may dictate. There can be no freedom of contract under 
such conditions, and where there is no freedom of contract 
there is slavery. As the employer or capitalist is not depend- 
ent upon any one individual wage laborer, excepting perhaps 
in some very rare instances, the laborer has but one recourse 
if he wishes to obtain something of his liberty, and that re- 
course is his association with other laborers in such numbers 
as to be able to compel the employer or the capitalist to stop 
production. 

The opportunity for the nearest approach to freedom of 
contract is when a powerful labor organization has attained 
a membership covering practically all the craftsmen; that is, 
when an employer cannot employ help or such help or such 
quantity of help as he requires unless such help are members 
of a union. In such a case the employer himself or his rep- 
resentative and the representative of the employees meet on 
measurably equal terms — provided always that the trade union 
organization is strong enough to enable the members to re~ 
main from work for such a length of time as will so diminish 
the capital invested in the enterprise as to compel a conference 
or to cause bankruptcy. 

The charge that there is great danger to public welfare 
from the trade unions becoming monopolies is of the same 
character as the charge that there is great danger to private 
property in the establishment of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. It is true that people possessing the right of the elective 
franchise may exercise that right by taking possession of 
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private property; but no true American feels that his liberty of 
life, limb, and the pursuit of happiness or of his other property 
is really endangered under a republican form of government, 
because in the event of the democracy's taking possession 
of private property it could not be for private benefit and must, 
therefore, be for the public benefit, and under such conditions 
fair compensation would be given for the property taken. In 
the past certain kinds of property have been taken possession 
of in our states, almost noiselessly and certainly harmlessly, 
so that to-day the percentage of public property has been 
largely increased. 

The trade unions claim that the wage-laborers through 
their unions shall fix the price and the conditions under which 
the laborers will sell their time, endurance, and skill; and it is 
simply ridiculous on the part of any one to claim that the 
wage-workers ought not to have this right, and having this 
right it is safe to say that they ought to be able to exercise 
it. The laborer is the merchant of his own time, and his labor 
is practically the only commodity in the market upon which 
the price is fixed by the buyer instead of by the seller. There 
is absolutely no tyranny in the trade union theory that the 
sellers of labor have the same right to sell their commodity 
that sellers of other commodities have. 

"The fathers declared that all men are bom free and equal; 
born possessed of certain inalienable rights, among which are 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.*' The 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, under gov- 
ernmental law, is forfeited by the performance of certain acts 
contrary to public safety and the common weal. The right 
to life may not be forfeited in certain other instances by law, 
but the life and the liberty and the happiness of great multi- 
tudes of men are forfeited by no act of their own; and this 
loss of human and property right in life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness may not be due to pestilence, war, or famine, 
but it may be due to the political, religious, industrial, or 
social systems extant. In some times and in some countries a 
man may lose his life or his liberty by the expression of an 
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opinion that may be a comrnqn expression of a general opinion 
in other countries or other times. In such an instance the 
act of the government in taking a life or in depriving a man 
of liberty would be termed tyrannical. A man may lose his 
life and is sure to lose his happiness and a measure of his lib- 
erty because of his inability to obtain employment at such 
remuneration and under such conditions as will tend to his 
continued happiness. If the lack of such employment is due 
to an industrial or social system, then such system can be prop- 
erly termed tyrannical. 

The advanced trade unionist believes that the humblest 
wage-worker has property rights as well as human rights, and 
that it is impossible to separate the laborer's human rights 
from his property rights. The so-called political economist 
has been blind and still is blind to the laborer's side of the 
question, that is, to the laborer's property rights; and the 
confusion in the minds of the so-called educators is largely 
due to the false and foolish theories that make up what is 
called the science of political economy, many of the proposi- 
tions and assumptions of which are shown to be false. When 
we begin to recognize and acknowledge the laborer's property 
rights we shall have taken a considerable step out of the exist- 
ing chaos into an orderly and scientific arrangement of data. 
The trade unions are in advance, in fact are the teachers 
of the schools; and great as is the cost of the battle between 
employers and laborers, it is an economic expenditure com- 
pared to the waste that has resulted and will result if we con- 
tinue to follow the blind leaders of the blind. The property 
rights of the laborer must secure ampler protection than 'is 
now afforded if we wish to maintain our present civilization. 

The great governing law of wages rests upon the habits of 
thought, and feeling, upon the customs and manners of the 
masses. Where the level of thought is purely physical or 
animal, groveling with the swine it feeds, occupied in discus- 
sing the fighting merits of game-cocks or men, and where the 
custom exists of working all the hours, possibly occupying the 
hours of holidays and other periods of rest in filth and drunk- 
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enness, in that locality or condition wages will be paid to the 
level that will enable the laborers to enjoy themselves in their 
existing low condition. To disturb this class of men from 
their sottish contentment by an agitation for more wages or 
less hours is to lift them up in the level of their manhood 
to thoughts of better things and to an organized demand for 
tlie same. 

The instinct of the people is sometimes wiser than the 
philosophy of the schools. The wage-workers, unionists and 
non-unionists, have an instinct that they are deprived of certain 
property rights by force of law and that this deprivation of 
the exercise of this right is in violation of moral law. Even 
where trade unions have not existed and industrial battles have 
occurred it is held to be an immoral act for a man to take 
the place of any one on strike. By some one it has been termed 
the thirteenth commandment, "Thou shalt not take another 
man's job." The great body of non-unionists as a rule live 
up to this moral law. Out of this instinct or belief is fast 
growing the additional belief that the wage-worker has an 
equity right, a property right in his product outside and above 
that for which he has received wages. 

■ It is an ideal of some trade unions that tne capitalist and 
the employee should be joint partners in production, and that 
the participation in the results of the joint partnership should 
be equitable to both parties. The trade unions recognize that 
under the present industrial system the person who furnishes 
the tools, that is, the plant or whatever is necessary for pro- 
duction, should receive some compensation for such use, and 
that when all necessary reserve funds have been created to 
take care of the depreciation and contingencies, and the em- 
ployer or employing capitalist shall have been paid a fair sum 
for whatever services he renders in the joint production, then 
the employee should be an equitable sharer in the balance. 
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Bliss^ William D. P. New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. 

pp. 851-3. 

Closed Shop. 

"The philosophy of the closed shop is based upon the belief 
that the welfare of the laboring classes is bound up with the 
device of collective bargaining, that the success of the ex- 
pedient depends upon its universal application, and that no 
individual workman can be conceded rights that are inconsis- 
tent with the welfare of his class." 

Advantages of Trade-unionism. — ^Without attempting a thor- 
ough discussion of this subject, we present the following sum- 
mary of the advantages of the trade-unions as cited in recent 
discussions of the closed shop. 

The labor movement implies an orderly effort, not only 
to wrest concessions from the employer, but also to secure 
recognition from society. It is a movement which seeks to 
change the present standards by which the laborer's share in 
production is decided, and disputes the right of the employer 
alone to determine what fair treatment should be. It aims at 
industrial democracy and is in harmony with the world-wide 
tendency of the times. 

The great consideration is to permit workmen to have a 
voice in the shop — to have control over the conditions of em- 
ployment. 

The trade-unions have achieved the gradual and steady in- 
crease of wages and the shortening of the working-day. 

Trade-unions are coming to be recognized by employers as 
a permanent part of the industrial offer. In many trades in 
Great Britain the employers prefer to make terms with the 
trade-unions which shall apply to non-union workmen as well, 
rather than to make terms with each class separately. It is 
coming to be recognized as good policy to deal with the same 
form of organization and more and more to make that organ- 
ization responsible, so far as may be, for meeting the obli- 
gations that are assumed by it for the workers in the trade it 
represents. 
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A well-organized union enables an employer easily to obtain 
efficient workmen; to make collective contracts, which are 
more satisfactory, cover a longer term, and more readily ful- 
filled than individual contracts; and it tends toward conser- 
vatism, and thus lessens the liability of strikes. 

To seek to destroy unions because of their defects would 
be like attempting to abolish government because of its abuses. 
The unions with all their faults represent a forward stride of 
the human race. They cultivate a spirit of self-reliance and 
mutual assistance which ought to more than compensate for 
their faults. 

As the unions become stronger and gain in experience, they 
tend to conservatism. The hard and stern conditions con- 
fronting them can be relied upon to keep them within bounds. 

Union and Non-Union Employees. — The reasons why union 
men refuse to work in the same shop with non-union men, 
and which are at the root of the contention for the closed 
shop, may be summarized as follows: 

A shop with union and non-union men is like a house 
divided against itself. There is a constant attempt to organize 
it entirely; an incessant struggle to disorganize it completely. 

While accepting the union scale of wages when work is 
plentiful, the non-unionist will immediately lower wages as 
soon as work becomes more difficult to obtain. 

It is easy to speak of the open shop in which the em- 
ployer does not care whether his men are union men or not. 
But the union cannot accomplish its most important object un- 
less the employer deals with it as a union. The employer 
cannot be made to enter into a collective bargain — and with- 
out the collective bargain the conditions of labor are hardly 
fixed by bargaining at all — unless the union comprizes prac- 
tically all the men he wishes to employ. 

Non-Union Workers. — Much attention is given in the argu- 
ments of trade-unionists to the character of the men who do 
not join the unions, with the view of showing that much 
sympathy is misplaced when bestowed upon these workers, who 
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as alleged, are deprived of their liberty to contract for em- 
ployment. 

Some refuse to join because of intolerable conditions ex- 
isting in a union. It is maintained, however, that when such 
conditions exist, the abuses should be prevented by action 
within rather than without or against the organization. 

Another reason given for not joining unions is because of 
strong but mistaken ideals of persons who believe in individual 
action, in the right of every man to do as he will, no matter 
how it may affect his neighbor. This policy, it is maintained, 
is not practicable in a civilized community. 

Another class of non-union workers, it is maintained, con- 
sists of persons who, purely through ^ selfish motives, seek to 
share all the advantages secured by the sacrifices of the trade- 
unionists without bearing any of the burdens or incurring any 
of the risks. 

Lastly, there is said to be a class of professional strike- 
breakers. These, it is claimed, are either dishonorably dis- 
charged unionists or they belong to the class of criminals, 
idlers, and incompetents who are only willing to work or to 
make a pretense of working in order to defeat the ends of 
honest working men. 

The Legal Right. — It is contended by trade-unionists that 
in their action for securing the closed shop they are doing 
nothing but what is lawful. 

As free citizens the wage-earners have the right to work 
or to refuse to work, to make certain demands for their wel- 
fare, and to strike if the demands are not granted. An em- 
ployee has the right to say that he will sell his labor on con- 
dition that he is not to work with obnoxious persons. In like 
manner, laborers can combine to sell their labor collectively 
and on the same terms. They do not deny the right of 
employment to non-unionists, but simply refuse to work with 
them. 

The union workmen who refuse to work with non-unionists 
do not say in so many words that the employer shall not en- 
gage non-union workers. The dictum of the trad^-union is 
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not equivalent to an act of Congress or of a state legislature 
prohibiting employers from engaging non-union men. What 
the unionists in such cases do is merely to stipulate as a con- 
dition that they shall not be obliged to work with men who^ 
as non-unionists, are obnoxious, just as they shall not be 
obliged to work in a dangerous or unsanitary factory, for un- 
duly long hours, or at insufficient wages. 

The Moral Right. — The trade-unionists claim that they are 
not only legally but also morally justified in refusing to work 
with non-union men. 

Society makes right that which will accomplish the most 
good for its members as a body. 

If it is wrong to ostracize or to refuse to associate with 
craftsmen who are indifferent to their common welfare, then 
it is equally wrong for professional men to shun others of 
their calling accused of unprofessional conduct, and it is 
wrong for merchants to taboo other tradesmen who disregard 
the ethics of their business. 

In modern industry working men do not act as individuals 
contracting with employers. The workingman of to-day belongs 
to a group, and, whether he will or not, acts with his group 
and is treated like others of his grroup. He works the time 
worked by the others, receives the wages paid the others of 
his class, and obeys the regulations made for his group. His 
employer does not know that he exists, but simply knows 
that so many hundreds or so many thousands of men of his 
type are employed at a given wage, for a given number of 
hours, and under certain given conditions. What affects one 
of his class affects all. 

Just as the individual owes a duty to society, so also, tho 
in a less degree, he owes a duty to his class. The non-unionist 
has no moral right to seek his own temporary advantage at 
the expense of the permanent interests of all working men. 

If the union has a right to exist, which is no longer denied, 
it has a right to insist on those conditions which are necessary 
to its existence; and it cannot exist if non-union men are per- 
mitted to take the jobs of union men. 
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Independent. 56: 1069-72. May 12, 1904. 

Open Shop Means Destruction of the Unions. William 

English Walling. 

The whole employing class of the United States is lining up 
for a new campaig^n against the unions. In this fight it is 
backed by the press, the middle classes, public opinion gen- 
erally and the highest labor arbitration tribunal in the country. 
The struggle is momentous. It will decide not only the in- 
dustrial but the social and political future of the United States. 
If the employers' campaign is successful, it means the elimination 
of the trade unions as a factor in American industry. If it fails, 
nothing short of direct Government control can prevent the 
unions' steady progress toward industrial domination. 

Employers are almost completely organized for the fight. The 
public has not realized how much has been accomplished since 
the coal strike. The organized manufacturer and contractors are 
no longer alone. They are supported by commercial interests, 
railroads and banks. Evidence of their co-operation can be seen 
on every side. In Chicago and St. Louis emergency funds of 
$1,000,000 are ready for immediate use. The banks, I was told 
by an officer of the St. Louis Association, are at the bottom of 
that organization. In Chicago the railroads played a similar 
part. The Chicago Employers* Association grew up out of the 
freight handlers* strike. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road furnished one of its first organizers and the great commer- 
cial interests the other three. Recently a transcontinental railroad 
conveyed strike breakers from New York to San Francisco at 
an $11 rate at the request of a powerful employers* association. 
The movement is spreading from city to city. Since Philadelphia 
and New York joined the fold a few weeks ago every important 
city has its powerful federation of employers* associations. Some 
time ago associations were formed in most of the important 
national industries, and now every trade which has not already 
been formed into a trust, is organized to deal with labor. All 
of these associations, local or national, industrial or federated, 
with one or two . exceptions, are moving openly or secretly to 
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force the unions to the open shop. But the open shop, say the 
unions, means an open warfare against organized labor. 

Until this new issue arose public opinion, outside of the East- 
ern money centers, was largely on the union side. During the 
anthracite strike the great majority of newspapers leaned to the 
miners. They favored the "recognition of the union" and the 
trade agreement. Under the mistaken assumption that the open 
shop means nothing more than equal treatment for union and 
non-union men, public opinion has veered around and now stands 
almost solidly opposed to the organization of labor. Nearly every 
one of the great city newspapers has become a partisan of the 
open shop. Under their leadership the business, professional and 
salaried classes and the whole farming community have been 
lined up in favor of a proposition which, whatever may be said 
of its advocates, puts the very existence of the unions in the em- 
ployers' hands. 

Employers say the open shop means simply even-handed treat- 
ment for union and non-union men. Unions say the open shop 
spells their destruction. Why? What is the open shop? 

Fortunately an official interpretation of the open shop has 
been given to us by the highest labor arbitration court which 
we have ever had — a court appointed by the President of the 
United States and accepted by the nation. The Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission was not only our most important labor arbi- 
tration board, but it has left behind it the most important "trade 
agreement" in industry. The Commission's award was, of course, 
in general terms, and first of all provided for an umpire to de- 
cide disputes arising under it. Col. Carroll D. Wright, head of 
the Bureau of Labor, has been appointed umpire. 

The Anthracite Commission decided for an open shop. In a 
recent decision that has alarmed and antagonized the whole labor 

movement Colonel Wright defines the open shop as follows: 

"There can be no doubt that the employer has a perfect right 
to employ and discharge men in accordance with the conditions 
of his industry; that he is not obliged to give any cause for dis- 
charge. . . . This right to discharge must be maintained. Any 
other view of the case . . . would compel employers to employ 
men whether they had work for them or not, and whether the- men 
were competent or not, and would thus stagnate business and 
work to the injury of all other employers." 

President Roosevelt in his letter of July 14th last, written dur- 
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ing the Miller controversy, says "I heartily approve of the 
award and judgment by the Commission appointed by me." 

President Roosevelt approves of the award of the Anthracite 
Commission. His appointee, Commissioner Wright, shows that 
this award has as its very basis the right to discharge without 
cause. The right to discharge without cause is the feature of the 
open shop against which the unions will fight to the last ditch. 
The local union of the Mine Workers where Mr. Wright's de- 
cision was given was disintegrated through the employers' insidi- 
ous attacks until finally the National Executive Board, of which 
Mr. Mitchell is the head, withdrew its charter in disgust. 

To admit the right to discharge without cause is, the unions 
believe, to sign their own death warrant. If the employer can 
discharge a man "who does not suit him," to quote Colonel 
Wright again, he can discharge a union man for the simple reason 
that he is a union man. Nor is the employer's promise not to 
discriminate sufficient. To fall back on the promise of the em- 
ployer is to bring the workman back to the same conditions of 
servile dependence he occupied when he had to ask for better 
wages as an individual favor, instead of demanding them through 
his union as a right. 

The employer who can "discharge without cause" can deprive 
the workman of his means of subsistence and the union of its 
members, ^o organization can continue to exist longer than it 
is able to protect its individual members from outside attack. 
For a "labor" organization to protect its members it must first 
of all keep them at work. To a union man permanently out of a 
job a union card is a bit of pasteboard and a union agreement 
for better wages is not worth the paper on which it is written. 

The employer who can "discharge • without cause" has the 
power to use war measures in times of peace. By locking out 
union men one at a time he can wage a quiet war of extermina- 
tion as effective as and much less expensive than a general lock- 
out. Under arbitration and the trade agreement he can do ex- 
actly what he does in an open fight — he can wield against the 
unions the whole reserve army of labor, the great body of the 
unorganized and the unemployed. 

This is why the unions say the open shop is an open fight 
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against labor, and why men like Organizer Fitzpatrick, of Chi- 
cago, who put 75,000 members into the unions there in a single 
year, believe that fire must be fought with fire. 

**We favor," he tells me, "the abolition of all agreements and 
arbitration wherever we have been forced to accept the open shop. 
The employers promised not to discriminate. But they had no 
sooner begun to adopt the open shop than we saw the wholesale 
discharge of union men. . . . What is the use of having agree- 
ments with men who are stabbing you in the back?" The open 
shop agreement gives one of the contracting parties, the em- 
ployer, power to annihilate the other contracting party. 

With the open shop discrimination against union men is gen- 
eral, tho often indirect. One of the most eminent and con- 
servative employers in the country told me that he never dis- 
charged an agitator who was a good workman at the time of the 
foreman's complaint. "I always wait," he said, "until the fellow 
gives me some other excuse." Other discrimination is less veiled. 
In the Bulletins of the Metal Trades Association are accounts of 
many employers* movements. Where the open shop obtains, the 
secretaries almost invariably boast of the decreasing membership 
of the unions. The same men who are openly making every 
effort to disrupt the unions are the most ardent advocates of the 
open shop. 

That discrimination is general is shown by the means employ- 
ers have adopted to reap the fruits of the open shop. Employers* 
associations are everywhere installing the Employment Bureau. 
By this means the employees of all the members of an association 
are registered and their records, including always their records 
as unionists, are kept. In each shop the employer naturally gives 
every preference to local and obedient non-union men. By means 
of the Employment Bureau these same loyal individuals may be 
preferred by the associated employers in the distribution of jobs 
in the season when work is scarce. The union workmen may 
find themselves not only discriminated against while employed, 
but given emplojrment in inverse ratio to their loyalty to their 
union. The Employment Bureau gives a whole industry the in- 
formation, the means and the opportunity for discrimination 
against union men. 
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Lincoln said "this country cannot remain half slave and half 
free." The unions have found that an industry cannot remain 
half non-union and half union. If the industry is already union- 
ized, if all or nearly all the men in it are members of the union, 
there is no objection to the open shop. The unions cannot be 
broken when there are no non-union men. They cannot be broken 
if employers agree not to replace union by non-union men and 
then live up to this agreement. Under such conditions also 
the unions have no objections to the open shop. The making of new 
converts to the union will soon unionize the trade. The molders 
employed by the Stove Defense Association have with the full 
consent of the employers organized all but two of the sixty-four 
shops. This may not be the union shop, but it is the very thing to 
which employers object. It is the unionization of industry. Em- 
ployers are taking a final stand against the unionization of in- 
dustry by fighting the battle of the non-union men. 

"When the unions have 6,000,000 members," says John 
Mitchell, "instead of 3,000,000 they will be not twice but four times 
as strong as they are at the present time." Industry unionized, 
employers feel, would mean industry in the hands of the unions. 
The employer would find his occupation gone. No refuge would 
be left save an appeal to the Government. An appeal to the 
Government is an appeal to the farmers and the middle class. 

Even this might not serve. Doubtless the farming and middle 
clashes would take measures to protect themselves as consumers. 
But is there reason to suppose that they would be inclined to 
confer benefits on a class which had lost its economic power? 

What is to be the result ? One thing is clear. In dealing with 
labor employers will act as a unit. They have already united on 
the open shop. The open shop leads to the Employment Bureau, 
the Employment Bureau to the National Labor Bureau. The 
blacklist will be practiced on a national scale. The unions also 
will act not locally and by separate trades, but nationally and in 
concert. The sympathetic lockout they will fight with the 
sympathetic strike. To the national blacklist they will reply with 
the national strike. Labor conflicts are to become a community 
affair. The most vital concern of the nation is to be the labor 
question. 
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International, ii: 288-300. July, 1905. 
New Peril for the Trade Union. J. G. Brooks. 

The best friend of organized labor will admit that its chief 
perils are from within. The abuse of new power, the retention 
of bad leaders, an eagerness to rush hotly into impossible boy- 
cotts and sympathetic strikes, the interruption of industry by 
wrangles over ''jurisdiction," restriction of output and the placing^ 
of unfair limits to the use of apprentices or machinery, are abuses 
that can be traced directly to certain unions. It is true that these 
evils are in no sense confined to trade unions. They may be seen 
at their worst in many capitalistic organizations. But while this 
fact may make our attitude towards the unions a little more 
tolerant, it does not free them from deserved censure. 

The embittered contest over the open or closed shop raises 
anew these issues and sharpens every outline of the struggle. It 
is claimed that "$300,000,000 of money now back the fight for 
the open shop." To this end a new literature has been produced 
with elaborate and ingenious agencies to carry on the propaganda 
against the closed or union shop. 

I wish, without further consideration, to state three facts 
which will be taken for granted in this discussion. Trade-union 
excesses at certain points have compelled the employers to organ- 
ize. Second, this organization, if directed fairly against the 
abuses of the unions, will be of great value to the unions. The 
struggle on the inside of labor organizations between the con- 
servative and the raw, radical elements is quite as relentless as 
the struggle between the union and the employers. A stubborn, 
well-organized opposition to every abuse on the part of the union 
will strengthen the conservative control within those warring 
bodies. Third, if (as in some of the allied building and metal 
trades) the union persists in retaining a reckless leadership, the 
employer has no alternative but to fight; to fight, moreover, not 
on the assumption that the union is to be preserved — ^but that it 
is at least temporarily to be destroyed. 

Neither the open nor the closed shop is a clearly defined 
object for discussion. In respect to trade-union aims and em- 
ployers' rights, there may be a more radical diflference between 
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two closed shops than between an open and closed shop. There 
are employers who prefer collective bargaining and the joint- 
agreement, with the provision that only trade unionists be em- 
ployed. Granite-cutting, cigar-making, and coal-mining offer 
such illustrations. There are closed shops in which the union in- 
sists upon having the foreman a member of the union ; which 
restrict output ; which refuse the employer the right to discharge, 
and compel him to force non-union men into the union. There 
are open shops like that of the Boston Transcript, so fair as to 
wage-scale that I have heard trade-union printers say that they 
did not even object to this kind of open shop, because the non- 
union standard was controlled by the union. There are many 
other open shops in which discrimination and blacklisting against 
trades-union men is so bitter that it has every characteristic of 
the worst closed shop. It is with this extreme diversity of con- 
ditions that we have to deal. Most industries in England have 
the open shop, and yet in these instances it is distinctly under- 
stood by the employer that he is under practical coercion not to 
have non-unionists, and he is committed to the closed shop more 
than many a business in this country where the union label has 
been accepted and the contract signed. 

Every attempt at definition is embarrassed by these diversities. 
Theoretical accuracy would class as open shops scores that are 
termed closed by employers and employed. Employers in soft 
coal, granite, stove and cigar industries, tell you, "We have the 
closed shop," and the fact remains that the "joint agreement" 
doesn't mention it, or expressly say it is an open shop. 

Logically, or in terms of the contract, we cannot escape this 
verbal perplexity. The moment, however, we approach from the 
practical side, this difficulty vanishes. As I deal with this practi- 
cal side, I think it adequate to say that a thoroughly unionized 
shop, understood to be such and accepted as such by the em- 
ployer, is a closed shop, just as the open shop is one in which the 
employer hires and has non-union men constantly on hand. 

That the contract for the closed shop forces the employer to 
discriminate against non-union men shows at once why the fight 
is on. It explains the heat and the determination of the employ- 
er. It explains in part the stiff reaction against the trade unions 
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in the United States during the last eighteen months. It explains 
the most universal approval by the press and the outside public 
of the open-shop principle. 

However friendly one may be to the closed shop under certain 
conditions, it must be confessed that it has to be defended as a 
practical exigency in a given time and place, rather than a 
principle. One must also admit that the twofold organization 
which the closed shop implies may finally prove so costly to the 
general consumer that it will be condemned on this ground alone. 
We are not, however, at present sure of this. 

That the issue has arisen in its present form is to the ad- 
vantage of the employer. It is not only ill-luck for the unions, 
but partly their fault, that they have permitted the issue to get 
before the public in its present shape. If instead of crying loudly 
for the closed-shop contract with its obligation to turn the em- 
ployer against the non-unionists, they had turned the tables and 
cried against the proposed discrimination against an effective 
unionism with its principle of joint-agreement and collective 
bargaining, the trade-union argument would probably have three 
chances in the fight where it now has one. I admit there would 
be an element of humbug in this strategy, but not one-half the 
humbug that fills the great words "liberty", "freedom", and 
"Americanism" of the employers. The employer will get every 
advantage out of those big words. The public will respond to 
them. The response will be so general, so unequivocal, so in- 
stinctive, that there is a good deal of danger not only of general 
confusion, but of injustice to what is best in the aims of organ- 
ized labor. 

Why is it that the trade unions object to the open shop? Be- 
cause they fear it will be used to disrupt or dangerously weaken 
their organization. The open shop in the hands of an employer 
who is hostile to the union can easily use the non-union con- 
tingent with deadly effect. The non-unionist is always dangerous 
to the wage-scale. The union is open to insidious attack at the 
very points where its weakness is greatest. This is no mere the- 
orizing of the trade unionist. It is a part of his long and bitter 
experience in trying to raise wages and lower hours. I heard the 
social secretary in a business that has finally granted the closed 
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shop tell why he thought the men were right. **When the union 
was weak", he said, "we could deal individually with non-union- 
ists who were often willing to start in with almost any wage. 
This enabled us to play these men against the trade union mini- 
mum so as to bother the life out of them. But more than this," 
he added, "is the temptation of the employer, whenever he is hard 
pushed, to cut wages, as this is the easiest of all ways to get out 
of financial trouble. In our business," he said, "a cut of five per 
cent, drops several hundred dollars a week into our cash-box, but 
if we can bargain individually with freshmen and new appren- 
tices, we can get the equivalent of that cut without appearing to 
make it." 

Again, this danger of the non-unionist is incalculably greater 
in America than in England, because the disciplinary power of 
benefit features is here so slight. 

The chief struggle of the union is the discipline of its mem- 
bers, collecting dues and enforcing penalties. In a union that is 
new or weak or composed of many nationalities, the open shop, 
plus an employer unfriendly to unionism, may render the building 
up of an organization that possesses any real power of assertion 
almost impossible. Nor is this the interest of the trade union 
alone. The public concern is definite and immediate if the prin- 
ciples of the joint-agreement and collective bargaining are of 
any social importance. Strictly on the evidence, we have come 
to believe that both these agencies have economically and educa- 
tionally extra utility. If anywhere in the future the wage system 
is to be modified in the direction of more co-operative and demo- 
cratic methods, the joint-agreement in some form has to be 
strengthened and extended. For the kind of education we most 
need, politically and industrially, I do not know of a more dis- 
ciplinary agency now working in the United States than the joint- 
agreement, as it may be seen for example in our soft-coal dis- 
tricts and among the longshoremen and cigarmakers. Of the 
value and justification of collective bargaining we need no fur- 
ther proof. And so far as it is the policy of employers' associa- 
tions to carry on the fight for the open shop with the rancor 
shown in every issue of "American Industries," does anyone 
suppose that the unions will not strike back in the same spirit for 
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the closed shop? This rancor among employers will create the 
very difficulty they are trying to avoid. The most able labor 
leaders in this country hold that the power of the absolutely 
closed shops, if generally applied, would be unsafe from the 
union point of view. They hold that the compulsory element, ex- 
cept in a few industries, is dangerous; that the progress of the 
union depends upon persuasion and upon merit. 

The Civic Federation has done its most signal service in 
meeting the trade union at this highest point of its development. 
It enlists the co-operation of what is best and most conservative 
in labor organizations. It thus avoids the blunder of trying to 
discipline the union chiefly from without. If unions are to per- 
sist, their education must come more and more from within. 

.But what has this to do with the open or closed shop ? It has 
pretty much everything to do with it, in the actual situation which 
we are considering. The National Typothetae of America, at 
their last meeting, came out almost fiercely for the open shop. 
In a paper that received great applause, the vice-president said, 
"The open shop means the destruction of the union, unless the 
unions concede it." He then attacks the whole method of the 
wage-scale that goes with collective bargaining, saying outright 
that the employer must deal with his men "individually," hiring 
whom he will with no conditions, discharging men as he sees fit 
without giving any reason. Among an exceptionally intelligent 
group of employers, we thus see what the unions have to face. 
In spite of a formal sop to collective bargaining at Pittsburg last 
spring, the Manufacturers' Association of the United States 
leaves us in no doubt as to what its members want, if they are 
strong enough to get it. They decry every distinctive feature of 
labor organization, so far as it is an aggressive body struggling 
through its representatives to get a higher wage and shorter 
working time. 

It will be helpful if we understand more clearly the frequent 
references to the open-shop question in England and in well- 
behaved unions like our own railway men who have the open 
shop. Those who compose this union are a picked and carefully 
lifted lot of men in no way analogous to trade-union membership 
in the severely competing industries of cigar or garment-making. 
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In England, where the open shop technically prevails, the popula- 
tion is homogeneous, the unions old, disciplined, restrained by 
large benefits; and the employer, however much he may hate 
them, has come to recognize the fact of unionism, the fact of the 
joint-agreement, the fact of collective bargaining, in a way that 
separates the situation there well-nigh absolutely from our own. 

There is, I think, almost no real light to be thrown on our 
subject apart from the facts and peculiarities of our own present 
industrial condition in the United States. The chief peculiarities 
of this condition are, first, the degree of individualistic temper 
in our employing class, marked by a succession of industrial 
triumphs which is unmatched by every test of material success; 
and, second, the extent and character of our immigration and all 
that it means to the employers in their struggle against a really 
effective unionism. That there is a struggle against the union 
"per se" will, of course, continue to have very insistent public 
denial. "We do not object to what is good in trade unions; we 
have no quarrel with trade unions as such," are very familiar 
phrases. I have spent a good deal of time trying to find out what 
intelligent meaning attaches to "per se" and "as such," what "the 
good trade union" is in the eyes of a large part of the most in- 
fluential employers. 

During several weeks of the Colorado strike, I found no em- 
ployer who was not careful to say in public and in print that the 
trade union was all right "as such," but the organization he had 
in mind was one for which no lot of laborers would sacrifice an 
hour's time or a day's wage. A labor organization such as would 
correspond to the organization that capital has secured, was a 
thing to be fought to the limit and with any weapon. 

The illustration is an extreme one. A part of the trade-union 
leadership in those communities deserved all the punishment it 
received; but the temper towards such a union as the workman 
are very rightly trying to get is not in the least confined to 
Colorado. It characterizes at the present time thousands of our 
employers. 

The third characteristic of the situation is the rise and fed- 
erated strength of citizens' alliances and employers* organiza- 
tions. These organizations have doubled and redoubled the 
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strength and confidences of the employers in their contest with 
unionism. Association has changed the helplessness of isolation^ 
to the courage that comes with organization and the various 
forms of insurance which association offers. In many a town 
in which trade unions have become domineering, one sees the 
strongest men in the community in every business and in all the 
professions so united that the mayor, the alderman, the police, 
the editors and even the courts, are greatly stiffened against 
the whole fighting policy of the unions. 

Some of these anti-union bodies, in securing members, have 
gone far beyond persuasion. There was never a more effective 
blacklist in the United States than that which is employed by 
these associations. There has been plenty of picketing and boy- 
cotting of an extreme form. As they have strengthened along 
the lines of general federation, they have shown extraordinary- 
efficiency in checking labor legislation in Washington — the eight- 
hours and the anti-injunction bills were not even reported out 
of the committee. They have legal departments, press committees,, 
detectives, employment bureaus and their own walking delegates 
and a staff of strike breakers. In several instances they have 
turned patronage toward a boycotted firm so that the boycott 
resulted in a pecuniary advantage to the victim. 

This militant and confident individualism; the overflowing 
market of low-class labor which immigration offers; the united 
and aggressive force of employers' associations, shows what 
trade unions have now to face in this country. 

Here in this employers' organization is a new force with 
which trade unionism must cope. Its strength and permanence 
we do not know, but it is well for the unions to understand that 
capital in this country has never before found it worth while 
to exercise its real strength against organized labor. It now finds 
that it is worth while. 

It is true that the excesses of certain unions have forced the 
employers to organize themselves. But the supreme question of 
how to use this power remains. The open shop is safe when 
exercised with wisdom. But it is socially of extreme danger 
when conducted for immediate advantage. 

Very little light is to be thrown upon any practical feature 
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of this open-shop question apart from these tempers and con- 
ditions amidst which the contest must be carried on. It cannot 
be discussed with profit on any grounds of abstract rights. 

When Mr. McS weeny says that Constantinople is now the 
centre of our immigration, we can realize how the economic 
types can be lowered. Thousands, moreover, come almost 
monthly, not because of the hardy and adventurous quality 
which makes the good emigrant, but because they are wheedled 
and persuaded to come here by swarms of local agents. In 
Southern Italy alone there axe more than three thousands of 
these agents. The granite-cutters who have the closed shop 
had little difficulty with the Italians from the north of Italy, 
but for some years the increasing proportion of Southern Ital- 
ians, coming in flocks under contracts to padrones, has made 
an absolutely new problem for those unions. 

Guidance must come in this question from these competitive 
conditions and not from any sounding generalizations whatso- 
ever. Employers are going to the tilt in the name of "liberty," 
but organization on both sides has introduced something so 
like a revolution that we do not know what liberty means 
when applied to the new situation. If the closed shop, brought 
without any violence and with the consent of the employer, as 
is the case in some of the cigar factories, resulted in a good 
living wage with eight hours and improved conditions, and the 
entire exclusion of children, while outside the union there 
raged a destructive competition and many children were em- 
ployed, would it not be grotesque to make words like liberty 
and Americanism synonymous with such haphazard competi- 
tion? Liberty is not adequately defined in terms of the em- 
ployers' pecuniary interest. It also has social connotations 
which we are only beginning to learn. 

The landlords fighting the Irish land act of 1881 were en- 
raged because this act was an attack on "free contract" as in- 
terpreted solely by the landlords' rentals, but Gladstone and 
those who helped him forced the public to recognize that the 
cottier tenant was not in a position to make a really free 
contract. This kind of contract had to go, together with un- 
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checked competitive rents. In our own country we shall 
not take one enlightened step in dealing, for instance, with 
industrial accidents, without modifying very profoundly this 
principle of free contract, as in the case of "contracting out." 
If in the garment industry it should be found that the em- 
ployers could not control the situation; — ^that advantage would 
be taken of the open shop and of the stream of fresh immi- 
grants like the Italians who do not care, as do the Hebrews, 
to keep their children in school; that the gains due to trade 
union sacrifices would not only be put in jeopardy, but that 
the power of the sweater would be on the increase, — could we 
in this instance be comforted by any unctuous rhetoric about 
"Americanism" and "freedom"? 

There may conceivably be the amplest compensation for 
any formal limitation on this freedom. In such special in- 
dustries as I have indicated, social utility and security must 
test even the biggest phrases. If with the closed shop the 
union wins two dollars a day and eight hours, it may well 
forego some aspects of personal freedom. Or shall we say 
that the open shop of the sweater, with a dollar and a quarter 
and a twelve-hour day, is more desirable because the workers 
are "free"? If the facts force this alternative, which are we to 
choose? 

In thirty-eight labor papers I find the demand for the 
closed shop. With the exception of two or three unions like 
the locomotive engineers, the demand is practically universal. 
I would not make too much of this, but I wish to submit this 
question: From what we know historically about the long 
struggle of the trade union with the employer, have the trade 
unions been wrong more often on the chief issues between 
them than their masters? I doubt if any student would claim 
this. If the conviction of labor upon any point has persisted 
and become a mass-conviction, does it not now make an ex- 
tremely good showing as compared with the judgments of 
the employer on the same points? That the feeling and opin- 
ions of the unions on the closed shop has such strength and 
persistence surely means something. It is, of course, difficult 
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to judge this open-shop issue, as I am attempting to do, by 
the employers' temper, and by business and social conditions. 
We are by no means certain either of the temper or condi- 
tions, and are much less certain of the changes that both will 
undergo. Immigration may be greatly checked. The employ- 
ers' association may fall under the control of heads steady and 
wise enough to deal cooly and adroitly with this question. 
The temper and policy of the trade union may also change* 
Last summer, in Colorado, I asked the employer who led the 
fight at its bitterest point what policy they were likely to 
adopt when they had smashed the Western Federation of 
Miners. "Keep the wage up and the hours down and deal 
fairly with the men, let them have a union if they want it, 
but a decent one." If they should do that; if the pig-headed, 
the embittered, the weaker and hard-pressed employers could 
be controlled by such a spirit, there would be no cause for 
worry about the open shop. 

In the garment-making industry, where a good test for 
this question is found, I am told by some of the best employ- 
ers and by the national president: "We are agreed not to 
use immigration to lower wages or to lengthen hours of work. 
We have won the open shop and we shall keep it, but we 
shall not use it to weaken the trade union or to lower the 
standard of living." 

I could not find a garment-maker or labor leader in that 
trade who believed for an instant that the employers could 
do this. The unions are in terror of what they believe an army 
of petty warring contractors can bring about through com- 
petition and the easy resources of Jewish and Italian immi- 
gration. It is extremely doubtful if employers' organizations 
can ever hold together without the steady organized resistence 
of the unions. Thus we have to watch this new power now 
in the hands of the employers. The open shop has come where 
it was least expected by the unions; in printing, garment- 
making, building trades and among the metal workers. The 
anthracite Coal Commission, in its report, made this issue 
•clear and emphatic. President Roosevelt also met this issue 
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unflinchingly in the Miller case at the Government Printing 
Office. All possible pressure and threats from the trade unions 
were brought to bear upon him to discharge Miller and thus 
play the closed-shop game. The public sympathy for this 
action of the President was instant and complete. I was 
sitting with a little group of trade unionists in New York 
City a few days before the election. One of them said, "We 
have our orders to vote for Parker because of the Miller case." 
Yet what conceivable indications were there of any real union 
response to this demand? They went their way and voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt. They saw clearly that the Government could 
not thus discriminate among its citizens. They saw that .com- 
petition could not there enter in and lower the wage-scale, 
by using non-union men, as it does in so many private com- 
petitive industries. 

We fear the extreme open-shop claim precisely as we fear 
the claim of the extreme closed shop. We now have proof 
that to press the open-shop issue too relentlessly will cause 
strikes and engender much bitterness and a spirit among his 
workmen which would mean pretty much everything that the 
employer wishes to avoid. If the union restricts output, will 
the employer in the long run get less with a crushed union 
and a sulky lot of workers? 

The bearing of this closed shop contest on the sources of 
good or ill-will of the employer and employed is fundamental 
in this discussion. I have given opinions from nearly forty 
labor papers. What, then, may fairly be said of the temper 
on this issue of a very large number of employers? It never 
had so general or so definite an expression. We need not 
confine ourselves alone to the organ known as the American 
Industries. In this journal, and very widely on the outside, 
we have first the persuasive shibboleth, "The employer now 
proposes to manage his own business." That carries so con- 
vincing a proof, and if properly defined, is so true that it is 
worth taking up arms for, but like "freedom" and "true Ameri- 
canism", it is a phrase, and it may be a damnable one, if 
"managing one's own business" means the destruction of col- 
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lective bargaining and all that implies in helping labor to as- 
sist in determining the wage-scale, working-time and specific 
shop conditions. That such crippling of the trade unions is 
the purpose of hundreds of these new employers* organizations 
admits, I think, of no question. It is evident in their con- 
stant and contemptuous reference to the Civic Federation, to 
collective bargaining, the joint-agreement and even to arbitra- 
tion. With this temper the open shop is likely to be as 
dangerous socially as the closed shop at its worst. Every con- 
ceivable affront to liberty may go with the open shop. Vicious 
discrimination against union men as such, the boycott, and the 
sympathetic lockout may also play havoc with every principle 
sacred in a democratic society. 

The delight of the socialist at the success of these anti- 
trade union organizations has plenty of significance. If I were 
a socialist, I should hail "Parryism" and all it means as the 
most effective aid for political socialism in this country. On 
the other hand, I should fear most the constructive work of 
bodies like the Civic Federation. These stand without any 
humbug for common organic efforts between capitalistic and 
labor organizations. They squarely grant to the union strength 
enough to get some form of agreement, so that the habit of 
contract-making and contract-keeping can slowly be built up 
between industrial groups. It required generations to teach any 
group the hard lesson of contract keeping, and we are as 
dull-witted as we are unjust to expect the labor world to 
learn this lesson rapidly. 

Finally, one hopes that the closed shop where it is working 
constructively and decently, as it has been for years in several 
of our industries, may have a fair chance to show what it 
can do — in raising wages and reducing hours. The cigar- 
makers in Boston, for instance, have the closed shop, but with 
no written agreement. Upon principle they have low initiation 
fees (three dollars in six annual installments), in order that 
all in the trade may easily join. If no person is refused ad- 
mission, shall the closed shop be classed strictly among mono- 
polies? There are cigar factories which are closed absolutely 
to those known to be trade unionists. I suppose that not a 
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half of the cigarmakers have the closed shop, but it has never- 
theless instituted educational and disciplinary work — elaborate 
insurance benefits — unemployed benefits — ^and more than all 
these, has won an eight-hour day and a decent wage under 
piece-work which affects the whole trade. That complete in- 
dividual freedom suffers somewhat under regime is, of course, 
true, but limitation of personal liberty is not in the least pe- 
culiar to the closed shop, nor does it find there its worst 
forms. The able secretary of the Boston cigarmakers writes 
me, after the long struggle to get their present standard, in- 
cluding the elimination of children and equal pay for women 
with men, "I hold if the hours of labor are eight and the 
wage two dollars a day, no one should be allowed, if we can 
help it without violence, to sell his labor below the scale or 
agree to work longer." If a strong trade union is necessary to 
win and maintain this hard-won standard in industries like 
garment and cigarmaking, should we not be very patient with 
the method (if violence is eliminated) that is found necessary 
to secure the result? 

There is not the slightest fear that the closed shop will be- 
come universal. The compulsory and monopoly features in 
such voluntary association are an evil with little justification 
further than that they are necessary at a certain struggling 
stage of the trade union movement in its costly effort to raise 
and maintain its standard of life. 

The enemies of the union in this country are doing their 
utmost to fix the attention of the public and keep it fixed on 
the accidental features of the movement, — on its excesses, its 
bad leadership, its narrowness and short-sightedness. Unhap- 
pily these are all there, but they are in no sense even secondary 
aims of unionism. They primarily seek to retain against im- 
mense difficulties the income and conditions of an improved 
economic and social standard. 

We are at present so ignorant about the necessary limita- 
tions to the competitive system that we ask some suspense of 
judgment about the closed-shop principle, especially where it is 
working without any grave injury. It is very certain that our con- 
ceptions of liberty and law and freedom of contract, as supplied 
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to the actual situation, have to undergo considerable modifica- 
tion. With intelligence and good temper on both sides the 
practically closed shop, in such industries as I have indicated, 
may be found temporarily to have considerable value in 
strengthening collective bargaining and the joint agreement, and 
a help toward a more tolerable organization of industry. 

U. S. Industrial Commission. 17: xlix-1. 1901. 
Grievances of Unions. 

If union and nonunion men work side by side, the nonunion 
men either do or do not receive the full union of wages. In 
either case the union feels that it has a grievance against them. 
If nonunion rollers are permitted to work in a steel mill for 
which a scale has been signed by the Amalgamated Association, 
their rate of pay is fixed by the action of the organization. 
They receive, the unionists hold, many more dollars every 
month than they would receive if the members of the union did 
not spend time and trouble and money in maintaining the or- 
ganization and formulating and enforcing its demands. They 
make a gain, therefore, strictly at the expense of their or- 
ganized companies. Simply as a matter of share and share 
alike, the union men feel that the nonunion men ought to 
join the organization, and that if they have not enough sense 
of fairness to do it of themselves they ought to be compelled 
to do it. 

On the other hand, argues the unionist, if nonunion brick- 
layers are permitted to be introduced at the will of the em- 
ployers, side by side with the members of the union, there can 
be no possible guaranty that they do receive the union rate. 
The union has no jurisdiction over them and no means of 
knowing what they get. There is a constant probability, there- 
fore, that the employer will introduce as many nonunion men 
as possible, will hire them below the union rate, and will, as 
opportunity offers, discharge the members of the organization. 
Those who are in the union will be tempted to get out of it and 
work for lower wages in order to retain their employment. 
The presence of the nonunion men is a menace to the existence 
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of the organization and to the wages and other working con- 
ditions of the craft. The same menace exists even in those 
exceptional occupations, like the steel industry, in which, be- 
cause of their very magnitude, uniformity of conditions can 
more easily be obtained. Even there, as the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, St€el, and Tin Workers has recently com- 
plained, there is a tendency to give work to nonunion mills at the 
expense of union mills when the same company owns both; 
and if nonunion men are permitted to enter union mills at 
all, the union can have no guaranty that the number of them 
will not be gradually increased until they can be made a means 
of destroying the union altogether. 

The union is conceived as a means of bettering the con- 
dition of its members by united action. If this action is 
to be thoroughly effective, it must be taken by or on behalf of 
all the members of the craft. It is by the establishment of an 
absolute monopoly of labor power of a particular kind that 
the union hopes to raise the market price of that sort of labor 
power and to ameliorate the conditions under which it is sold 
and used. The trade-unionist conceives the members, of his 
craft as a corporate body whose interests it is the duty of 
every member to further. More than that, he conceives the 
whole wage-earning class as a large unity, to the welfare of 
which every member of it is in duty bound to contribdte. 
The workingman who refuses to contribute to the support of 
the union of his craft, who stands aloof and gives aid and 
comfort to the enemy, is regarded as a traitor to his own 
trade and to the working class as a whole. His mind is to 
be enlightened, if it can be, by argument and persuasion; but if 
he refuses to be persuaded, any legal means of bringing him to 
conform his action to right rules are legitimate and praise- 
worthy. 

American Federationist. 14: 476-9. July, 1907. 

Capitalists' War Fund to Crush Labor. Samuel Gompers. 

Parry has been out-Parried. The National Association of 
Manufacturers which recently held its convention in New York 
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City revealed a degree of bourbonism, stupidity, malignity, and 
impudence that astonished even the corporation organs. The 
comments of the press throughout the country on the proceed- 
ings of that gathering have been almost uniformly unfavor- 
able, and this is a good sign — a sign of progress. But how 
is one to account for the violence and folly of the moving 
spirits* of the convention? Is it possible that the manufac- 
turers of the country, many of whom have just and rational 
ideas, maintain friendly relations with union labor, have trade 
agreements with labor, conduct union shops; will allow an as- 
sociation, controlled by reactionaries and ranters to misrep- 
resent them and create strife, ill will, and bitterness? 

The president of the association, Mr. Van Cleave, of St. 

Louis, is evidently jealous of Parry and determined to better 

that gentleman's instructions. One of his recommendations in 

the annual address was contained in the following passage: 

We want to federate the manufacturers of this country to 
effectively light industrial oppression. The president ought to 
have fully $500,000 a year for the next three years. We should 
certainly provide ways and means to properly finance the associa- 
tion, to federate the employers of the country, and to educate our 
manufacturers to a proper sense of their own duty, patriotism, 
and self-interests. 

The convention agreed with Mr. Van Cleave and appointed a 

committee of 35 to raise the amount specified. 

What does the association propose to do with such a fund? 
Hire spies, establish agencies of strike-breakers, corrupt and 
bribe law-makers or others, maintain lobbies? "Not at all," says 
the officers. The fund is to be devoted to educational pur- 
poses. The public is to be informed as to the lawful aims and 
demands and methods of organized labor, and manufacturers 
who are not sufficiently alarmed and excited are to be worked 
up to the proper pitch. 

Mr. Van Cleave indicated in his address what it was he 
wanted to combat in the union movement. He was modest and 
generous. He did not propose to destroy unions root and 
branch. He had no objection to benevolent associations of 
workingmen. He was opposed, and would fight, if you please, 
the "abuses" and "evils" of unionism. And what are they from 
the Van Cleave point of view? 
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The closed shop, the boycott, limitation of apprentices, limita- 
tion of output, dictation by the unions or the officers, and the 
attempt to control legislation. New issues, the convention was 
told, had been raised by the apparent resolve of labor to "ter- 
rorize the President, Congress, judges, and juries." This danger 
had to be fought at all points and at any cost. 

Now, union labor will not give up the right of contract 
upon which the "closed", or more properly speaking, the union 
shop, is based; nor the right to dispose of its patronage as it 
wills, which is the basis of the peaceful boycott. It will not 
give up the right to have a voice in the management of the 
shop, and to determine on what terms and conditions it will 
co-operate with capital in production, and the right to work 
steadily for the improvement of the position of the wage- 
earner. 

Employers who do not like this will have to accept the 
stiuation all the same. 

The notion that employers are "masters", and that Labor 
should bow to their will and be thankful for the opportunity to 
work at all, is out of date. 

What the Parry- Post- Van Cleve element calls "dictation" is 
merely Labor's assertion of its own rights and interests. 

Output, apprenticeship, wages, hours, and so on, are not the 
"employer's business" alone; the employes are concerned in 
them, and hence such matters should be settled by agreement, 
by discussion, by friendly conference, and in a spirit of mutual 
respect and good will. 

As to the charge of "terrorizing the President, Congress, 
courts," and so on, it is as impudent as it is ridiculous. 

Are the manufacturers and merchants to have a monopoly of 
the right to present their demands to Congress and the Execu- 
tive, to pass resolutions, to approve and disapprove records of 
public men, to vote or refuse to vote for candidates for public 
office? 

What about the lobbies of the manufacturers at the national 
and state capitals? 

What about their efforts to defeat labor legislations? What 
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about their position pro or con regarding tariff legislation and 
numbers of other questions? 

When manufacturers appear before executive, or legislative 
bodies, they are within their rights as citizens, but when union 
labor does this, it is guilty of seeking to "terrorize the govern- 
ment", and a great outrage is committed, so that a million and 
a half dollar fund becomes necessary in order to attack the 
terrible evil! Such hypocrisy is nauseating. 

No, wonder as we have said, that even daily papers that 
are not at all generous, or even decently fair, as a rule, in their 
treatment of organized labor, could not swallow the sickening 
cant and rubbish of the convention, and criticised the Van Cleave 
address, the fund scheme, and the whole spirit of the proceed- 
ings. Even the Wall Street Journal said this about the fund: 

This is the wrong way to grapple with the problem. Co-opera- 
tion, not war, should be the program. It were better to adopt the 
suggestion of Secretary Straus apd invite the leaders of organized 
labor to meet with the manufacturers for Joint consultation and 
action. Organized labor is here to stay, as organized capital is. 

But the convention was not only reactionary on the subject 
of organized labor, but proved its fanatical bourbonism by 
declarations on several other matters. Mr. Van Cleave wanted 
free importation of contract labor and objected to certain rulings 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor on recent southern 
immigration cases — rulings made under the present law. He 
wants protection for his goods, but a free market in cheap labor. 
He also objected to child labor legislation and alleged that the 
so-called evils of child labor are greatly exaggerated by med- 
dlers and reformers. The census statistics, he claimed, were 
inaccurate and misleading, and as a matter of fact this country, 
including the South, is a paradise for child workers. 

To this sort of a convention, Secretary Straus preached the 
gospel of high wages, of reason, of justice to labor, of concilia- 
tion and trade agreements. Before whom was he casting his 
pearls? He was treated politely, but we would wager the Van 
Cleave-Post-Parry gentry consider him a dangerous radical, 
an agitator, an enemy of capital and "vested" interests. 

But, after all, is there not something concealed behind the 
scheme to raise a war fund of a million and a half of dollars — 
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something beneath eyen the pretended cause given by Van 
Cleave and endorsed by his capitalist organization? Is it not 
true that there lurks in his mind, and in the minds of those 
who approve his plan, the thought, prompted by the hope, 
that the organizations of labor may be crushed out of existence 
within the next three years? 

Surely the bitterness of the tirades indulged in by Van Cleave, 
by Parry, and by other Van Cleaves and Parrys, with other 
names, gives good ground for the suspicion that union crushing 
is their dream and their goal. And justified, as we are, in 
discerning this as their real motive and purpose, it might not 
be amiss for the would-be union crushers to bear in mind the 
following: 

With every attempt to annihilate it Labor has emerged 
more intelligent, more thoroughly organized, and better equip- 
ped to contend for its rights. 

Union-haters ought to study the his,tory of industry and 
the historic development of the labor movement, not only of this 
country, but of the whole world. They would then learn that in 
the early days — 

When a workman undertook to seek another employer 
he was regarded by the law as a thief who robbed the employer 
of his labor. 

He was branded with hot irons, imprisoned and put to death 
for that offense. 

If two or more men discussed the question of wages or 
conditions of employment with a view to their betternient, it was 
a conspiracy punishable by imprisonment and death. 

Rulers, employers, and merchants were in league to tyrannize 
over the laborers and prevent any realization by the worker of 
his ownership of himself. 

Up to recent times the term "master and servant" was the 
only conception of the relations between workmen and their 
employers and was upheld by governmental power and judicial 
process. 

Even a brief survey of the long past as well as of comparatively 
recent times will show that immense fortunes have been utilized 
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to prevent the growth or to crush out the spirit of associated 
effort among the working people. 

The man with the receding forehead and bent back, the 
"Man with the Hoe", does not in any way typify either the 
character or the spirit of the American workman. 

The American workman stands with head erect, clear-eyed,, 
and stout-hearted, realizing the advantages that have come to- 
him and his by associated, organized effort with his fellows. 

Those benefits and advantages which have come to the 
American workmen in their homes and in their lives have not 
been brought to them upon silver platters nor by the sympathetic 
condescension of the employing class. They have been achieved 
by the constantly growing intelligence and organization of the 
workers. This consciousness is so deep-seated, their determina- 
tion to stand together and to organize the yet unorganized of 
their fellow-workers so strong, that the Van Cleave-Post-Parry' 
aggregation may bring to bear their war fund tenfold increased 
and it will but instill into the minds of America's toilers a 
still greater persistency and a more grim determination to stand 
by their ennobling purposes under the proud banner of organized 
labor. 

American Federationist. 15: 645-6. September, 1907. 

That Capitalist War Fund. James Duncan. 

As Labor's Independence Day (this year September 2) 
brings thoughts of emancipation from cruel, unjust, or unfair 
conditions, it sounds like a travesty to find in Mr. Van Cleave's 
address to the National Association of Manufacturers that he 
had need for a fund of a million and a half dollars to be dis- 
tributed over three years "to fight industrial oppression." Could 
it have been the slip of a word? Perhaps, after all, he meant 
the word "effect" instead of the woYd "fight." If his sesqui- 
million fund is used at all, it will be to "effect industrial op- 
pression." 

Stripped of verbiage, Van Cleave wanted the fund to thwart 
the progress of organized labor, and if those he represents are 
making profits sufficiently high to warrant them contributing 
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to such a fund, they have not much of an argument with which 
to go before the public and claim its serious consideration. 
Superficially, he reminds one of the saying immortalized by the 
Bard of Avon and emphasized by Puck, "What fools these 
mortals be," and causes one's mind to revert to the historic 
event when a certain character perched him on his throne 
where the tide rises and falls twice in 24 hours and commanded 
the waves to keep back. Van Cleave with his $500,000 per 
annum for three years will find himself in that position, for if 
he had many times that amount to be used as he has in 
mind, he could no more hold back the swell of trade unionism 
than can water be held back with the rise of the ride. 

The Manufacturers' Association is the protection organiza- 
tion. It has many muck rakes. Each is expected to bring its 
proportionate results. To this end the first million dollars of 
this corruption fund, if it is raised, may be applied. Van 
Cleave's outfit wants unlimited immigration, especially from the 
countries of the world where education of the poor is low. It 
must have a surplus of that part of its "property" which new 
judicialism calls "labor." This is free trade, but not the kind 
which interferes with the protection on which this patriotic (?) 
organization subsists. 

Van Cleavism demands "free trade" in labor, but "protec- 
tion" through Congress for its product. It stands for the em- 
ployment of children in mill and shop and practices it in every 
direction excepting where estopped by organized labor. 

The commercial machine owns every sweat-shop in our land. 

Has it ever demanded free schools, free school books, free 
bath houses or play-grounds for children? 

Has it ever been known to advocate anything for the uplift of 
down-trodden humanity? 

Has it ever voluntarily reduced employe's working hours that 
they might breathe fresh air, or through study, enrich and 
broaden their intellects? 

Has it ever been known to stand for anything except its 
commercial God, the almighty dollar, or to coalesce for any 
purpose other than to oppress a portion of the human race? 

Thus portrayed, it is as a dung-hill to diamond to compare the 
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alleged principles of the Van Cleave outfit to the accomplish- 
ments and aspirations of our great labor movement. To re- 
count the thousand and one reforms, the latter has accomplished, 
would take too much space. It will suffice to say, that if Van 
Cleave raises the fund he asked for, and uses it for the pur- 
pose intended, trade-unionism will increase its activity four-fold. 
If anything will spur the average toiler into wholesome protec- 
tion of his interests, it is applying the goad; therefore, unfair 
employers will find us routing oppression here, closing a sweat- 
shop there, again, through the logic of events securing new anti- 
child labor laws, betimes successfully placing on the statute 
books of a state an act for free and compulsory education and 
anon reducing the working hours of those who toil more than 
eight in twenty-four, with the sure concomitant of an increase 
of pay. 

We stand for equality before the law, justice under it and for 
the cause of humanity and fear no corruption fund, nor its 
sponsors. 

American Federationist. 15: 646-7. September, 1907. 

That Capitalist War Fund. John Roach. 

Mr. Van Cleave, President of the National Association of 

Manufacturers, which recently held a convention in New York 

City, gave vent to the following lofty sentiments: 

We want to federate the manufacturers of this country to 
effectively fight industrial oppression. The president ought to 
have fully $500,000 a year for the next three years. We should 
certainly provide ways and means to properly finance the associa- 
tion, to federate the employers of the country, and t<) educate our 
manufacturers to a proper sense of their own duty, patriotism and 
self-interests. 

By means of several other intellectual and economic somer- 
saults he furnished considerable amusement, if not interest, to 
the great mass of the public who read the daily press. 

Carlyle, I think it was, said that "the last refuge of a de- 
tected scoundrel is patriotism." Surface signs would seem to 
indicate the existence of a dense ignorance of patriotic duty 
among employers, and the necessity of a colossal sum of money 
to dissipate it. Also in connection with patriotic education the 
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contemplated kindergarten aims to instruct along lines of self- 
interest and duty. 

From quite an extensive acquaintance with employers, and 
some little as a wage-earner, it would appear to the writer 
that although manufacturers may be strangers to those noble 
sentiments of humanity and love of human kind that prompted 
Washington to dedicate his life to his countrymen and Warren 
to die a glorious death, waving defiance to the oppressor on Bun- 
ker Hill, the employer needs no magnifying glass to detect self- 
interest, for it is the beacon light of his frenzied existence. 

If an3rthing were needed to serve notice on the general public 
of the contemplated program of this association, the above 
language is amply sufficient, and thinking men who love their 
country, its aspirations, its achievements and the starry flag that 
represents them, more than the dollar sign and the black ban- 
ner of the industrial buccaneer are not deceived by the Peck- 
sniffian hypocrisy contained in Mr. Van Cleave's allusion to pa- 
triotism. Of course, we understand the real purpose of this 
war fund is not educational, in the academic sense, but rather to 
establish recruiting stations where such as President Eliot's 
heroes may bivouac in peaceful times and drink in from the 
sapient lips of the Professors of the Golden Calf the philosophy 
of the unclean dollar that teaches wage-earners to prey on each 
other like human wolves in times of industrial disputes. 

Organized labor, increasing in strength and efficiency, has 
grown to be a menace to those who cultivate self-interest on 
the plan of Mr. Rockefeller's American Beauty Rose, and if it 
is not checked, the biblical quotation "the poor are always with 
you" will no longier be true. As a matter of fact, organized labor 
during the past 20 years has increased the wage, shortened the 
workday, and secured legislative protection for weak women and 
helpless children to such an extent that if these remarkable in- 
novations continue, the supremacy of the dollar sign will be 
sorely questioned. 

In particular, men of Mr. Van Cleave's stripe are unalterably 
opposed to that part of organized labor's program touching 
female and child labor; the desire to intimidate legislatures is 
buttressed on the tendency of states, where wage-earners are 
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organized, to pass laws preventing immature children and weak 
women from accepting employment dangerous to life and health. 
It must be an inspiring sight to such men to visit the southern 
cotton mills where labor is entirely free from the restraint of 
obstructive laws and there see the grandeur of our commercial 
supremacy sublimely exemplified in the thin, dull faces and flat 
chests of little boys and girls from five years of age up. Yes, 
and to learn that trade unions have as yet struck no fetters from 
the limbs of free labor, and that strong men may earn 90 cents 
per day and enjoy it in fearless contentment. 

Some months ago Mr. L. W. Parker, a large mill employer 
in South Carolina, addressed a board of trade banquet and out- 
lined the beneficence of institutions where labor is unorganized. 
He said in part : ''As soon as we build a mill we lay the founda- 
tion of a school house and a church. Our state (South Carolina) 
does not compel school attendance. When we employ a man we 
have him sign an agreement which stipuates that he and all his 
children over 12 years of age shall work in the mill. We do not 
favor labor unions. We don't want them. Any employe at- 
tempting to organize one is discharged." 

We thus see an active system of benevolent (?) feudalism in 
the south that contains many things attractive to the cupidity of 
the Van Cleaves. It is lese majeste to the autocratic employer 
when workmen dare demand justice, and revolt if respectful 
consideration is refused, and, I doubt not, a return of the good 
old days when workmen might be cast into prison for striking 
would be welcomed by these noble and self-sacrificing patriots. 

Organized labor does not owe its existence to force of arms, 
and it can not be destroyed by the ignoble mob that is to be re- 
cruited by the manufacturers' war fund. The patriotism of the 
union wage-earner is no more like the self-interest of the em- 
ployer than did the feeling of the Hessian correspond with the 
noble thought of the Minute Men. The Wall Street Journal 
says: 

It were better to adopt the suggestion of Secretary Straus and 
Invite the leaders of organized labor to meet with the manufactur- 
ers for joint consideration and action. Co-operation, not war, 
should be the program. 

A century and a quarter ago, when the French people were 
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demanding constitutional consideration and fair dealing from 
Louis Capet, which he refused to grant, Mirabeau sounded a 
like warning. Mr. Van Cleave, Capet lost a throne and his 
head. History contains many truths which thoughtful men con- 
template and thus gain wisdom. 

American Federationist. 15: 647-9. September, 1907. 
That Capitalist War Fund. G. W. Perkins. 

The Manufacturers* Association, composed largely of low- 
wage-paying, long-hour advocates and that class of employers 
who are blind to the fact that there is a substantial labor move- 
ment, and one that has to be reckoned with, on the recom- 
mendation of its president, one Van Cleave, recently adopted 
a resolution providing for the creation of a million and a half 
war fund with which to combat the trade union movement. 

The president pleaded for $500,000 per year for the next three 
years to be used in an effort to crush the spirit of unionism and 
destroy the unions. His plan was agreed to and a committee of 
35 appointed to get the needful and place it at the disposal of 
the president for the purpose indicated. 

Let us look at this question squarely in the face, laying aside 
entirely the motives, professed or real, and meet the issue square- 
toed. The fact that this convention took steps to raise this fund 
demands our serious consideration and action. Judging from the 
calibre and past actions of the class of employers who follow 
Post, Parry, and Van Cleave there can be only one purpose* in 
mind, and that is a determined attempt on their part to destroy 
the trade union movement. 

Let us meet them on this issue. How to successfully do so 
should be our first and only concern. If we do nothing in ad- 
dition to our present and usual methods their efforts would not 
be successful. 

However, they with unlimited funds can and will harass and 
retard the growth and usefulness of our movement for a short 
time. 

By adopting proper measures we can successfully meet and 
surely defeat any and all hostile moves on their part. We con- 
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cede the right of employers to meet as an association and their 
right to adopt measures to protect their own best interests; yes, 
we concede their right to raise $1,500,000 for any purpose. But 
when they do so for the veiled and hidden purpose of destroying 
our movement, we deny their logic, their fairness and question 
their sanity. No power on earth can disrupt or destroy the 
trade union movement. Hostile influences may retard its growth 
for a time if we do not adopt proper safeguards. 

Under existing conditions it is absolutely necessary to adopt 
proper methods of meeting the issue not with crude or antique 
methods, but with effectual ones. 

Every labor organisation should immediately start collecting 
a war fund of its own, not for the purpose of fighting fair 
manufacturers, hut to offset any hostile move the Parry-Post- 
Van Cleave combine may make against us. We have ample data 
to prove that trade unions which pay high dues coupled with a 
substantial chain of benefits are able successfully to withstand 
the onslaughts of unfair and hostile employers. 

Forewarned is forearned. The time for peace so far as 
the Van Cleave outfit is concerned has passed. Let labor meet 
this crowd with its own weapons. Our motto is fair dealing, 
with malice toward none ; but we must back it up in this instance 
with plenty of war funds. A certain eminent statesman once 
said he believed in arbitration, but always with a club in one 
hand and the olive branch of peace in the other. 

We believe in arbitration, in peace, and extend good will to 
all fair employers. 

Stubborn facts, however, prove that all manufacturers are not 
inclined to be fair in labor. For that reason in this particular 
instance we want and should have a war fund, not for the pur- 
pose of fighting legitimate, fair union employers, but that we 
may be better able to meet the hostile attacks of unfair employers 
of the Van Cleave tjrpe. 

Raise an emergency fund. Five or ten cents a week will soon 
mount into millions and will not be missed by you, but it will 
protect you. 

You readily insure against fire and death, why not insure 
against Van Cleave? It is of vastly more importance to you. 
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If you were going through a field that you knew was full of 
snakes, you would take a club with you. In this crisis take a 
war club in the shape of a full treasury with you. The bite 
of the venomous snake is poisonous. If you are forced to go 
among them, protect yourself as best you can. 

Again I say that trade union movement can not be de- 
stroyed but it can be stung. Do not be afraid but be cautious. 
Do not turn back or away from the trade union path, but always 
carry a club (fund) with you; it doesn't cost much and is much 
safer. Try it. I speak from experience. Raise a fund. 
, We can not afford to and must not overestimate our present 
strength. Let us be prepared, always alert, aggressive, fair and 
cautious and we will stand in no more danger from Van Cleave- 
ism than the elephant does from the monkey. 

My authority is the proud and successful record of the more 
substantial and growing trade unions which have successfully 
withstood far greater opposition than the Van Cleave outfit will 
be able to put up. But be prepared. 

American Federationist. 15: 649-50. September, 1907. 

That Capitalist War Fund. J. W. Kline. 

The new meteor which, according to the trust press, has ap- 
peared on the horizon of the manufacturing interests, is known 
to the people of St. Louis as Plain Van Cleave, and has been 
tendered the doubtful honor of the presidency of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. This wonder, after being sub- 
jected to the scientific analysis of experience-taught trade union- 
ists, has proven, instead of an intellectual giant or a brilliant 
meteor has compelled awe and admiration to be merely a faulty 
splenetic bomb ; in fact, a squib with so little real reason or force 
in its general make-up that my original intention to give a brief 
biographical sketch of this new celebrity was checked by the 
thought-invoking words of Pope, which seem to sum up Van 
Cleave's career as a human megaphone for his soulless tribe, in 
the poet's lines to Arbuthnot, which read as follows: 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 
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Men of the Post, Parry, or Van Cleave stripe, are so hungry 
for the world's recognition that they are prepared to make 
themselves ridiculous. They resort to every device to be spec- 
tacular, and are constantly playing to the gallery in the hope 
of winning cheap applause. Reasoning that such vanity might 
readily misconstrue even an attempt at a biographical sketch 
as laudatory of the course they have mapped out for them- 
selves, I will refrain from putting into effect my primal 
purpose and rather take issue with some of Van Qeave's 
recent utterances, at the associations* annual convention in 
New York, when he delivered a bon-mot of capitalistic wis- 
dom in dealing with the child labor problem in the following 
words: 

There has been an increase, of course, since 1900, but most of 
the lamentations on this subject are extravagances or distortions, 
and are based on ignorance or mendacity. For much of this child 
labor the greedy, shiftless, selfish parents are as responsible as are 
the employers. Rightly conducted, and so long as it does not inter- 
fere with their proper education, work benefits children as it does 
adults. I favor the employment of children of the proper age, and 
under proper sanitary conditions. The latter restrictions should 
apply also to the employment of women. 

Evidently Mr. Van Cleave's charge of distortion, ignorance, 
and mendacity is directly intended for those valiant souls 
who have laid themselves upon the altar of self-immolation 
and self-sacrifice, to better the living conditions of the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, and have rent the veil that 
for so long hid the hideous and revolting child slavery from 
public knowledge and view. While virtually admiring its ex- 
istence he pleads for his kind, who primarily were responsible 
for its inauguration by intimating that it might be worse 
and then to further prove his class innocent of the apparent 
crime seeks to fasten the odium on the parents, forgetting 
that if his charge were true he and his would have to answer 
for a double crime, first, robbing the parent of his or her 
earning capacity by Machiavelian cunning that permits no 
moral scruples to prevent taking advantage of poverty and 
its attendant necessity and then making the continuance of 
this diabolical scheme a perpetual institution by robbing the 
children of their youth and forcing them, at a reduced wage, 
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to take the places of their parents who would gladly assume 
the burden of provider if corpulent money bags would but be 
merciful. 

Mr. Van Cleave utters with unction the settled phrase, 
"rightly conducted." Did he realize when he coined that 
sonorous phrase that in spite of the unceasing warfare of or- 
ganized labor sworn to abolish this degrading custom, that 
every effort to either eliminate or ameliorate this evil through 
legislative channels, has found an army of hired Hessians 
fighting the battle of those manufacturers whose profits and 
dividends were being threatened by such an innovation? 

Does this not savor of an assumption on the part of the 
manufacturers of the Divine-right theory, in determining what 
shall constitute the legal restrictions that are supposed to en- 
able them to have child labor rightly conducted to their own ad- 
vantage. 

If, as Mr. Van Cleave undoubtedly would have the world 
believe, he voices the sentiment of the class he represents, 
then why do we find ntot a few but almost all of these paradoxial 
philanthropists keeping their own flesh and blood in schools 
or colleges until their majority is reached and sometimes be- 
yond. If such action is any criterion, then the length of times 
necessary to acquire a proper education as well as the proper 
age for employment has been determined by themselves, and 
if they desire to be consistent in place of permitting a false 
prophet to blatantly air ideas that lack continuity, they ought 
to compel him to wear a muzzle and prove their own sincerity 
by getting into the band-wagon of organized labor which pro- 
claims that grand and living truth — "Rob not the children of 
to-day, for verily they are the parents of tomorrow," and upon 
them' and theirs rests the nation of the future. 

The great trouble with Mr. Van Cleave and those whom he 
serves is that, never having changed any of their opinions, 
never having corrected any of their mistakes, and never hav- 
ing shown wisdom enough to discover mistakes within them- 
selves, it logically follows that they never will be charitable 
enough to excuse what they have decided are mistakes in 
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others. As I again scan the puerile utterances of Van Cleave, 
which team with illy-concealed hatred of that intrepid class 
whose constant and never-ending struggle has made life just 
a little bit more worth the living, there recurs to my mind 
with a new significance the words of Milton relating to Mam- 
mon, in *Taradise Lost," wherein he says: 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell from heaven; 

For e'en in heaven his look and thoughts 

Were always bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven's pavements, trodden gold 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoy'd 

In vision beatific. 

American Federationist. 15: 650-1. September, 1907. 
That Capitalist War Fund. James M. Lynch. 

The National Manufacturers' Association intends to raise 
$1,500,000 within three years. This in accordance with the 
recommendation made by President Van Cleave to "federate 
the manufacturers of the country to effectively fight industrial 
oppression." 

That which the manufacturer regards as industrial oppres- 
sion the trade unionist may look upon as industrial progress, 
and it might be added that the proof has thus far been with 
the trade unionist. Industrial progress, as viewed in the trade 
union sense, can be continued and materially accelerated by 
the use of the finest grade of steam coal. And "steam coal" 
is money. President Van Cleave recognized this from the 
manufacturers' standpoint, and to this extent at least he is 
progressive. It can be taken for granted that his constitu- 
ents will also recognize the wisdom of the suggestion, and that 
the $1,500,000 requested by the manufacturers' president will 
be forthcoming. 

In order to protect their interests from the menace that is 
contained in this vast sum of money when used by the as- 
sociated manufacturers to "effectively fight industrial oppres- 
sion," from their standpoint, the associated wage-earners will 
find it necessary to heed the advice to "put money in thy 
purse," with which to fight industrial oppression. The sooner 
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that the trade unionists realize this necessity and make of 
it a virtue, the better prepared they will be for the coming 
crusade. 

With $1,500,000 in the strong box of the National Manu- 
facturers* Association, and with $5,000,000, $10,000,000, yes, even 
$20,000,000 in the coffers of the American Federation of Labor 
and its units, the international and national trade unions of the 
North American continent, "industrial oppression" will become 
a very different quantity and will be "fought" on very differ- 
ent lines. There will then be no monied warfare. On the 
contrary there will be a getting together, a spirit of concession 
on both sides, that will safeguard the manufacturing interests 
of this country, in which both employer and employe are vitally 
interested under the present order of society. 

The International Typographical Union knows something 
about fighting "individual oppression." We have collected 
more than $4,000,000 with which to fight for the eight hour 
day and for the union office. In that we have succeeded so far 
we are thankful. But had we been liberal enough, and far- 
seeing enough, and class-conscious enough, to have gathered 
one-half of the amount prior to the strike that we have cheer- 
fully contributed since its inception, there would have been 
no strike. 

I favor peace between nations, and I also favor industrial 
peace. Notwithstanding this attitude, I am most emphatically 
in favor of preparation for war, and that very state of prepared- 
ness will in its menace make war unnecessary. 

American Federationist. 15: 651-2. September, 1907. 

That Capitalist War Fund. Jere L. Sullivan. 

When Mr. Van Cleave of St. Louis, president of the National 

Association of Manufacturers, delivered the following: 

We want to federate the manufacturers of this country to 
effectively fight industrial oppression. The president ought to have 
fully $500,000 a year for the next three years. We should certainly 
provide ways and means to properly finance the association, to 
federate the employers of the country, and to educate our manu- 
facturers to a proper sense of their own duty, patriotism, and self- 
interest. 
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He probably thought that he had thrown a good-sized 
scare into the officers and members of every labor organiza- 
tion in this country, and that each and every one of them 
would begin to look forward to the year 1910 as the one in 
which labor unions would pull up stakes, fold their tents, 
and give a good example of a general skiddo movement The 
writer believes that Van Cleave forgot all about the stove 
business and imagined he was engaged in the fruit trade and 
handed himself a lemon the size of a Florida grape fruit. 

Five hundred thousand dollars per year for three years — 
that is all Van wants; and if he gets it — well, the amount of 
education the members of the Manufacturers' Association will 
have absorbed will surely be worth the price. Five hundred 
thousand dollars is a lot of coin and no mistake; three times 
that amount means $1,500,000. It looks as though Van 
Cleave wanted trouble and would not be satisfied until it 
came his way good and plenty. When a nation feels that a 
mix-up with another nation is imminent, the first thing it 
does is to begin to size up the other fellow and try to take 
his measure. War vessels, coast defense, artillery, infantry, 
and all that sort of thing is figured out, so that a pretty 
good idea may be had of the other fellow's strength. 

During the year preceding the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, held at Minneapolis, Minn., November 
12-24, 1906 — 

Three international unions paid out in tool insurance $5,771.09 
The American Federation of Labor paid out to local 

unions directly affiliated as strike benefits 14,732.00 

Six internationals paid benefits on account of death 

of members' wives 37,900.00 

Eight internationals paid on account of traveling 

members 57»340.93 

Seven internationals paid out of work benefits to 

their members 79,582.70 

Forty-five internationals donated to other unions 147,208.43 

The American Federation of Labor's expenses for 

that fiscal year were 218,540.04 
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Twenty-three internationals paid out in sick benefits 663,436.61 

Sixty internationals paid out in death benefits 994*974-7^ 

Sixty-four internationals paid out in strike benefits 3,968,133.66 

Making a totel of ..$6,187,620.25 

for ten items for one fiscal year. 

That $6,000,000 makes Mr. Van Cleave's $500,000 look 
like a piker's bet, and yet I have failed to observe President 
Gompers and the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor get red in the face calling for any large or 
small amount to "educate the trade unionists" along similar 
lines as suggested in the mental explosion from Van Qeave 
of Missouri. 

The American Federation of Labor may conclude to build 
a war chest, fill it with a penny a week from its membership, 
and open up an educational campaign that will bring under 
its banner several more millions of working men and women. 
Van Cleave and his associates may start something if they 
don't watch out, for if they keep on pegging away at the 
trade unionists, the unionists are liable to wake up and conclude 
that "we should certainly provide ways and means to proper- 
ly finance the American Federation of Labor, to federate 
the employes of the country, and to educate our members 
to a proper sense of their own duty, patriotism, and self-in- 
terest." 

Van Cleave will not have proved himself an enemy of union 
labor if his intemperate demands will awaken the workers 
of this broad land to be up and doing. 

We don't want industrial strife, but if it is forced on us, 
let us meet it quick and plenty. Meanwhile see that your 
meals are not cooked on Van Cleave's stoves. 

One cent a week, 52 weeks in a year, for the next two 
years from the entire membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said income to be devoted for organizing pur- 
poses, is the best reply that can be given Messrs. Van Cleave 
& Co. 
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American Federatiotiist. 15: 655-6. September, X907. 

That Capitalist War Fund. Samuel L. Landers. 

The proposition of Mr. Van Cleave of St. Louis, President 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, to the recent 
convention of that body in New York City to raise $1,500,000 
*'to properly finance and educate the manufacturers to a 
proper sense of their duty", and which was endorsed by said 
convention, has since then raised such uncomplimentary com- 
ment by public speakers among the clergy, sociologists, re- 
formers, etc., that the gentleman with whom this golden 
idea originated has been forced to publicly explain the pur- 
pose of the raising of so large a fund, summarizing its object, 
**and to correct misunderstandings relative to said fund", has 
sent out advance proof sheets to several newspapers. 

The gentleman begins by explaining that "it is the abuse 
of unions that is to be fought, and not unionism" and con- 
tinues "we must recognize the good which is in labor unionism 
as well as the evil, we must not condemn all labor unions 
for the offenses of some of them" and further continues with 
the following: "The fund is to attain 

1. The open shop 

2. No restrictions as to the use of tools, machinery or 
materials, except such as are unsafe. 

3. No limitation of output 

4. No restrictions as to the number of apprentices and 
helpers, when of proper age. 

5. No boycott 

6. No sympathetic strike. 

7. No sacrifice of the independent workingman to the 
labor union. 

8. No compulsory use of the union label." 

How different from the original speech of Mr. Van Cleave 
at the convention where the proposed object was a fund "to 
educate" and now it materializes that the fund is to attain 
"open shop," "no boycott," "no sympathetic strike," and 
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things of like character, in short the scheme is shorn of its 
cloak and it is a fund to fight trade unionism. 

If Messrs. Van Cleave et al. think $1,500,000 will solve 
the problem, then "they have another think coming.'* This 
sum will have to be augmented by a score of like sums, and 
then their work will not have begun and the amount spent 
will have but the effect on trade unionism as did the prover- 
bial dame Partington's broom on the sea. 

Each individual item above mentioned in the category that 
the Manufacturers' Association desire to maintain could be 
successfully handled, either by pen or voice*, by a novice in 
the labor movement, and the fallacy and hypocrisy of their 
claim shown. The last item, "no compulsory use of the union 
label," is the most ignorant and amusing of them all. It 
shows what a wonderful grasp of the situation the wise ones 
have, and is on a par with the rest of their edict. If Mr. Van 
Cleave, or any individual of his association, can produce a 
single manufacturer in America who will say or can prove 
that he was compelled to use the union label, then the writer 
believes they can produce a monstrosity, for in fact no such 
individual exists. 



NEGATIVE DISCUSSION 

American Economic Association. 4: 182-9. 1903. 

Free Shops for Free Men. William H. Pfahler. 

The recent rapid increase of membership in labor unions 
has brought to the front the demand for a "union shop," 
which is being forced upon the employer whenever and where- 
ever he is too weak to resist it. The manufacturer or employer 
of labor who resists this demand is said to have an "open 
shop"; and it is well to consider this feature of the struggle 
between employer and employee, with regard to the condi- 
tions created, but without sentiment or sympathy for either 
side. An "open shop" is a term quite common among em- 
ployers, but it would have no significance were it not for this 
demand of the labor union to close the shop to all but union 
men and to prevent the employer from hiring free men who 
prefer to control the sale of their own labor according to its 
value, rather than at a price fixed by a body of men whose 
purpose is to create a standard of wages based upon the 
ability of the incompetent workman, or more frequently up- 
on the emergency existing at the time such wages are fixed. 
The union claims that the efficient or skilled workman will 
always receive more than the standard wage: and while 
this may be true so long as there is one more workman in 
any craft than is required, when the condition changes so that 
there is a surplus of men, the incompetent is discharged, the 
wage of the skilled man is reduced to the standard which 
was fixed on a false basis, and often even * lower than that, 
while the place of the incompetent workman is supplanted by 
machinery. 

It is for this economic reason that a very large number 
of the best mechanics refuse to join the union, preferring to 
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remain free men until forced by "persuasion," which is the only 
means allowed by the laws of the union, but which may be 
physical if moral will not answer the purpose. The last resort 
of the union in this direction is to demand a union shop, so 
that the employer, by refusing employment to a free man, or by 
•discharging such a man if he continue to refuse to join the 
union, shall assist them in their persuasive purposes. 

It is this action on the part of the union that compels the 
'employer who prefers, in the purchase of labor, to make no 
distinction as to his employees other than such as follow 
natural laws to contend for an "open shop," often at great 
•cost and severe loss to himself, and to maintain that con- 
dition, regardless of the union demand. That he is right in 
•doing so cannot be questioned; it is the true American con- 
•dition that every man shall be free to seek employment where- 
ever and under whatsoever conditions he may prefer, without 
regard to his politics, his religion, or his affiliation with or- 
ganizations based on principles which he cannot endure. 

The opposition to the labor union to-day is not the ob- 
jection to organized labor, but the objection to the methods 
employed by unions to force conditions and create ideals con- 
ceived frequently without due knowledge of existing facts, 
and especially objection to the secrecy in which all their 
plans are made and executed. The opposition of the employer 
to labor unions does not arise from any desire to prevent 
the accomplishment of their efforts towards the improvement 
of the condition of the workingman; the intelligent employer 
Icnows full well that the highest efficiency can be attained 
only by such improved conditions. He does object, however, 
to the attempt of the union tb sustain in secret, by approval 
and applause, unlawful acts on the part of its individual 
members, even though these acts are in public denounced 
and claimed to be contrary to the laws of the union. 

I have yet to find a rule of any union which provides for 
the punishment or expulsion of a member because of any 
criminal act that he may commit, even though convicted before 
a jury, if such act has been exercised against an employer who 
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lias refused to grant the demands formulated by the union in 
secret conclave. On the other hand I do know of cases where 
the union, out of funds contributed by the membership, has 
paid fines of large amounts inflicted upon its members by 
•courts before whom they have been convicted for crime com- 
mitted against the employer or against some free man who 
refused to remain idle at their dictation. 

Another mistake of labor unions is that they endeavor to 
think and work along one line only — ^that is, to define and 
<iemand the rights, as they conceive them, of the workingman, 
but never attempt to define his duties; to define and demand 
the pay of the workingman, but never to define the equivalent 
in labor he shall furnish for such pay. This is the fact to 
-such a great extent that the employer can very easily see in 
the action of the union the embodiment of the sentiment 
and the so-called principle which cause it to say, or at least 
to imply by its actions, that the employer has no right which 
the union is bound to respect. 

I have outlined these conditions of the labor unions as 
they exist and are presented to the employer that I may more 
clearly give you his reason for opposing the union shop and 
refusing to become a party to the attempt to create such 
conditions, while at the same time he may be in favor of 
organized labor and not only ready but anxious to confer 
at all times with its representatives upon any subject which 
is within its jurisdiction and the consideration of which will 
result in mutual benefit to employer and employee. 

The difference between a union shop and an open shop 
can be clearly defined as a difference in management. In the 
union shop the union, without invitation, with no endorsement 
as to its qualifications, for no ostensible reason except to 
exercise accidental power, attempts to limit the owner or 
employer in the exercise of his rights and judgment as to 
the proper use of that which is his and to put the workingman 
under the dictation of a walking delegate or shop committee. 
The open shop, on the contrary, is free to all, to the union 
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man as well as to the non-union man, and places no restric- 
tions on the employee which he is bound to accept. 

In no case with which I am familiar has the demand for 
a union shop been accompanied by a proposition for benefit 
to the employer, except perhaps that he may, by conceding 
to the demand, hope to avoid the persecution of the local union 
to which his men belong. On the other hand the change 
from an open shop to a union shop gives the union entire 
control. And if the members in secret conclave decide, be- 
cause of a hot-headed leader, to enforce a rule in the shop 
which is unwise, unfair and detrimental to the interests of 
the employer, the ultimatum is a strike, the closing of the shop, 
and loss in time, money, and often property. Is there any 
wonder that the employer elects to have the strike which pre- 
serves his liberty, rather than that which must be made to 
restore his liberty? 

The demand for the union shop presents to the employer 
the following dangers which are incorporated in the written 
or unwritten laws of almost every labor union: (i) The sur- 
render of the privilege of selecting his employees to a com- 
mittee who recognize no standard of efficiency but member- 
ship in the union. "No card, no work" is the rule. (2) The 
necessity of discharging old and faithful employees who claim 
to be free men and who refuse to join the union. (3) The 
discharge of the foreman or the superintendent who, in the 
performance of his duties, may have offended the walking 
delegate or shop committee. (4) The limitation of appren- 
tices to a ratio established by the union in many cases fifty 
years or more ago and retained in force regardless of any 
change in conditions or requirements. (5) The opposition to 
the introduction of labor-saving machines, designed in most 
cases to relieve the skilled man from the strain of labor and 
to increase his efficiency with reduced energies, as well as 
to increase production in ratio to the wants of an increased 
population and to reduce the cost to the consumer. (6) The 
limitation of the earning capacity of the industrious and 
ambitious workingman to the standard of the lazy and in- 
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competent. (7) The obstruction to every plan of premiums or 
promotion which may encourage a workingman to increase 
his skill and better his condition. (8) The limitation of out- 
put by every means in the power of the union, on the principle 
that if every man will do less there will be more for every 
other man to do. 

I am sure that the leaders in labor movements will prompt- 
ly deny that the union stands for anything that I have enu- 
merated; and I am willing to admit that some of them with 
whom I have had negotiations are opposed to every unlaw- 
ful or unwise action of the union over which they preside, 
and have denounced such acts as freely as I do; but they can 
not, or will not, exercise the power to prevent them, because 
under the unwritten laws they are considered fair and right. 
A noted economist has well said, "without impugning motives 
of leaders or factors who have brought them about, it is 
widely felt that the mere existence of vast consolidations, 
whether of men, money or power, has in it the possibility of 
mischievous, if not disastrous results, and the impulse to re- 
strain them by law is undoubtedly growing and will ere long 
bear fruit." 

One of the greatest mistakes of labor unions, as shown 
in the demand for a union shop, is the belief that the pres- 
ent rapid increase in numbers is an endorsement of the 
principles and acts of the union; but in this I am sure 
that the leaders are mistaken, because in times like the pres- 
ent the idea of consolidation or co-operation to secure any 
purpose is' rampant, and men flock to any standard, whether 
right or wrong, if it suggests a change and promises future 
benefit in loud tones, just as millions of voters 'a few years 
ago followed the lead of a man who would have wrecked 
the entire financial condition of the country, followed him be- 
cause he went thundering through the land telling the working- 
men that free silver was the change they needed to improve 
their condition. The real hard fact as seen daily by the employer 
is that the numerical strength of most unions is in ratio to the 
force employed in recruiting, rather than to free will on the 
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part of those who join. Thousands of good honest workmen 
join the union to purchase at a small cost freedom from in- 
sults — ^to protect their families from ostracism and themselves 
from bodily injury. In addition to this, manjr more thousands 
are driven into the union by the unwise actions of em- 
ployers who deny the right of labor to organize for its own 
benefit and who refuse to confer with employees or their 
representatives upon such questions as may be of benefit or 
mutual interest. The very best recruiting agent for labor unions 
to-day is the proud, defiant, egotistic employer or accidental 
corporation manager who shouts continually, "I have nothing 
to arbitrate." 

I make these statements from an employer's standpoint, 
based upon practical observation; and if I am wrong in any 
particular, it is because of the secrecy with which unions are 
conducted. Until that secrecy is removed they must be content 
to be measured by the things they do, and not by what they 
profess to do. I make these statements, not as the enemy of 
organized labor, but as its warmest supporter. I also advocate 
organization of employers, and gladly see such organizations 
springing into existence. The earliest associations of manu- 
facturers were formed for ''defense against the unjust demands 
of labor unions." To-day the object is to promote just and 
equitable dealings between employer and employees. 

When these great organizations of employers on one side 
and employees on the other meet to contest their supposed 
rights or carefully formed demands, they will be compelled to 
recognize that greater organization, the American public, which 
is determined that contests of this nature shall be settled 
with deference to its rights, and that future attempts to stop 
the wheels of progress shall meet the fate they deserve. 

I favor organization. Having been closely in touch with 
progress along these lines, I feel sure that the day is near at 
hand when labor leaders who stand for justice and equity 
between employer and employee will have the honest support 
of all employers. The result will be a union shop for which 
no demand need be made, a union shop which means union 
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between capital and labor, which means harmony and profit 
for both; but more than that, a union which by its combined 
co-operation will conquer for this country the markets of 
the world. 

American Economic Association. 4: 202-3. 1903. 

Problems of Organized Labor — Discussion. Delmar E. Hawkins. 

« 

Intelligent men welcome and encourage, rather than oppose, 
collective bargaining or any other kind of bargaining which 
places wage labor in a more favorable position for the better- 
ment of its conditions. I maintain, however, that the question 
of the open shop or the union shop involves a far deeper 
question than mere ''method of bargaining." It involves the 
question of personal and civil liberty. 

There cannot be, it is said, any middle ground between a 
shop that is wholly union and one that is wholly non-union.. All 
intelligent men who understand the great benefits derived from 
the union, it is said, are anxious to enter the union; if men 
outside are so stupid as not to appreciate the benefits of union- 
ism, then they had better be made to join. Organized labor and 
organized capital are here to stay. Both are capable of accom- 
plishing vast good, and it is the business of the economist to 
show that the freedom of labor and the freedom of capital and 
business ability are the fundamental economic questions involved. 
The liberty of labor cannot be sacrificed, no matter what the ob- 
ject, purpose, or policy of labor unions; there can be no per- 
manent advance of labor except on the basis of liberty. 

I know from personal investigation that actual unionism in 
Syracuse, one of the most completely unionized cities in the 
United States, does not correspond with theoretical unionism as 
set forth in Mr. White's paper and in other addresses. Labor 
is very often coerced into the union. Employers are terrorized 
and are forced to become coconspirators with the unions in 
driving men into the unions or out of employment. I could 
give hundreds of examples of this tyranny of the union. Many 
have said to me, "I hate the union, I hate its despotism; but it 
was union or starvation." Business men in almost every city 
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of this country know thoroughly well how unionism has over- 
stepped its proper limits and invaded the rights of the employer 
and of the employee. 

American Economic Association. 4: 207-8. 1903. 
Problems of Organized Labor — Discussion. William Z. Ripley. 

Without going into the larger question I should like at this 
particular juncture to call attention to what seems to be the 
kernel of the question proposed for discussion. I have been a 
good deal surprised at the positive statements made by the labor 
men in this discussion that a shop must necessarily be all 
union or all non-union. Now is that true or untrue? My own 
notion is that it is not absolutely necessary, either theoretically 
or practically. From the practical point of view I would adduce 
evidence from the great industry of New England, the cotton 
mills. I believe that the condition of these is better than it was 
before unionism began, and I believe personally that it will 
be a great thing for labor when there are more unionists than 
but from what I know of the unions in these cotton mills, I 
do not see that it is absolutely essential that every one of the 
operatives should be in the union, or conversely. I wish we 
might learn more fully as to whether there are not large shops 
all over the country which in time of prosperity have 100 per 
cent, of employees in the union, but which in times of depres- 
sion have the proportion considerably reduced. If that is true 
in Chicago, as has been stated, why may it not be true else- 
where, as I know it to be in the cotton mills of Massachusetts? 

To pass from the practical to the theoretical aspect of the 
question, why not draw something from the analogy between 
trade unionism and the distribution of power between political 
parties? Let us suppose, for a moment, the Democratic party 
standing for free silver to be represented by the employers ; let 
us suppose, further, the workmen to be represented by the Re- 
publican party ; and let us suppose the non-unionists to be repre- 
sented in analogy by a political class which is peculiar in New 
England, the independent voter or mugwump. Does the exis- 
tence of this last class do anjrthing other than to hold both 
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great political parties up chockablock in the direction of right 
behavior? Is it not possible that a factory may have four- 
fifths unionists with one-fifth of its labor outside the union, — 
that proportion varying from good times to bad, — and that the 
unions may be more wholesome in their effects by reason of the 
existence of a certain proportion of independents? ''■ 

American Industries. lo: 27-8. June, 19 zo. 
What Does the Closed Shop Mean to You? John Kirby, Jr. 

Now let us consider more specifically the text of this discus- 
sion, "What Does the Closed Shop Mean to You?" eliminating 
all petty theories and treating the subject from the standpoint 
of hard, cold practical facts, so that the question may be the 
better understood by the novice or inexperienced individual 
who, not being familiar with the practical side of the question, 
has acquired only a superficial or theoretical knowledge of it 
and does not, therefore, realize the extent to which he, or she, 
as an individual, is directly concerned in the operation of the 
closed shop system. 

Let us for a moment try to look at the matter from the 
standpoint of the novice, the party representing, supposedly, 
the disinterested public, with an effort to enlighten him in the 
form of colloquy. 

The novice asks: 

What is the meaning of the "closed shop"? 

Answer — ^The phrase, closed shop, is not to be taken literally. 
It is a figurative expression applying directly to labor union 
methods, and means that all shops or factories as well as all 
avenues of labor so designated are closed unconditionally against 
all workmen who do not belong to some accredited labor union. 

Novice — Do the managers and owners of these closed shops 
make that rule? 

Answer — Seldom, if ever, but generally under coercion. The 
rule is a strictly trades union regulation, enforced whenever and 
wherever possible; that is to say, whenever and wherever the 
unions happen to be able to dominate the operation of the shop 
or factory. 
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Novice — Of course you mean when the unions hold the 
balance of financial control in such shops and factories. 

Answer — Not at all. This dictation always occurs where 
the. unions have no capital interest whatever in the business of 
the employer they are supposed to be serving, and they depend 
solely upon the power of their organization to compel the em- 
ployer to run his business their way. 

Novice — Do you mean that the unions control the managers 
or real owners in such important matters without financial re- 
sponsibility ? 

Answer — ^They have quite extensively in the past; but the 
unions are rapidly losing this power. Public sentiment is a- 
gainst their unreasonable tyranny; and while they have usually 
proceeded without regard to either popular sympathy or public 
interest, they are beginning to feel the resisting influence of the 
instinctive popular protest. 

Novice — But can it be reasonably denied that labor unionism 
is a good thing for the working classes? 

Answer — No; it cannot when unions keep within lawful and 
reasonable limits. But it is easy to show that no organization 
or fraternity on earth is so liable to abuse as labor unionism. 
It stands to reason that the workers are susceptible to the bale- 
ful influence of cunning agitators and heartless demagogues. 
Every intelligent worker will admit this fact; but, being in the 
hopeless minority in the union, granting him to have been 
coerced into it, he dares not enter a protest. To do so often 
means insult, or personal injury to himself and brutal ostracism 
to his family by the "loyal" members of the unions. 

Novice — Well, if the labor unions are so popular and so 
powerful numerically as you intimate they are, why should not 
all workmen join them, and share the advantages which seem 
to accrue to unionism? 

Answer — In the first place, it is proper to inform you that 
only approximately 15 3-10 per cent, of the working people of 
this country belong to labor unions of any kind. The rest 
decline to be dominated by union bosses, for excellent reasons. 
I will try to enumerate a few of the soundest of these reasons. 

I. Only a few of the labor unions live up faithfully to their 
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open professions. Most of them boldly operate in defiance of 
contracts and court decisions. This is especially true in so- 
called "sympathetic strikes." 

2. They enforce their strikes and lawless boycotts by methods 
of savage violence. This policy is adopted by them quite evident- 
ly because they regard a peaceful and lawful strike as absolute- 
ly ineffective. It is impossible to imagine a strike without the 
accompaniment of violence, destruction of property and murder 
unless the employer ceases operation of his plant pending a 
settlement of the controversy. This has been abundantly demon- 
strated by experience. 

3. The "closed shop" which is primarily designed to shut out 
all but members of the labor trust, to limit the output of fac- 
tories and to refuse opportunity to learn trades to the great 
majority of young men who desire to enter the trades as ap- 
prentices, and this means not only the offspring of all non- 
union workers but an alarmingly large per cent, of even the 
children of union men. 

Novice — This then, is the "closed shop." Now, I take it that 
the "open shop" must be the opposite in practice and purpose. 
I wish you would kindly explain its policy and operation. 

Answer — The "open shop" is simply the shop or factory in 
which all efficient and honest workers are eligible to enter, when 
their services may be needed, the only conditions of entry being 
skill in the work assigned to them, honesty of purpose and 
faithfulness to the employer, with no restrictions as to affilia- 
tion with any fraternal, social or religious organization under 
the sun, and strange as it may seem, not even when such af- 
filiation is designedly antagonistic to the industry. It means 
a free workman, who depends on his efficiency and loyalty for 
promotion and advance of wages rather than upon the irrational 
dictum of a union boss or a union committee. 

And the uniform experience of this class of free labor is 
that it has prospered far better than the other class, dominated, 
as they always have been, by the will and judgment of others 
who are far more interested in establishing a labor trust than 
in promoting the doctrine and policy of individual liberty. 

Moreover, this latter doctrine and policy is in perfect har- 
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mony with American institutions and the decisions of courts* 
while the former doctrine and policy is fatally out of harmony 
with both, and can only result in the end in the retarding of 
progress if not in the ruin of our industrial system ; and, of 
course, this means a like effect upon our society as it exists; 
and as contemplated by the Revolutionary fathers, sustained by 
the later leaders and soldiers who, with equal wisdom and 
heroism, prosecuted the great civil war against rebellion and 
secession that it should exist. 

American Industries, ii: 20-3. August, 1910. 
Open or Closed Shop — ^Which? Walter Drew. 

I. 

The walking delegate becomes a practical third party to a 
closed shop building contract. He holds his job because he gets 
the votes, not because of his business ability or experience. He 
is concerned first with his own interests, next with those of his 
union, thirdly, perhaps, with those of the contractor, but not at 
all with yours. He is usually irresponsible financially. On a 
closed shop job he controls the supply of one great essential — 
labor. Would you put the carrying out of your other business 
contracts under the control of an irresponsible third party, with 
motives and purposes either indifferent or hostile to your in- 
terests ? • 

II. 

The closed shop in the building industry, after long trial, is 
proved to result in an abnormal and uneconomic cost of con- 
struction. In some trades the wage cost under the closed shop 
is double or treble what it should be. The fixed wage scale 
takes away the incentive of the good workman, and the standard 
set by the incompetent and shiftless tends to become the stand- 
ard of all. Closed shop unions also deliberately restrict the 
amount of work done by their members. The numberless 
arbitrary interferences and restrictions of the delegate during 
the work result in disorganization, delays and increased costs. 
All this, not to mention the item of graft, is so familiar 
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in closed shop operations as to be matter of common knowledge 
through the public press. For all these things, it is the owner 
who must pay the final bill. 

III. 

A closed shop contract now invites labor trouble and dis- 
turbance rather than avoids it. The closed shop, unions have 
•come to the point of quarreling among themselves over the 
spoils of monopoly and wage bitter fights to settle the control 
of jurisdiction of certain classes of work. Operations are often 
tied up regardless of the interests of the owner during these 
jurisdictional disputes. 

Sympathetic strikes are also becoming very common in the 
huilding industry. The ways in which these can arise are num- 
berless. A union with no grievance will strike to help another 
that has one. Unions in one city will strike the work of a con- 
tractor because he may happen to be involved in a dispute with 
the unions in some other city. There does not need to be any 
connection whatever between the sympathetic strike and the 
cause or location of the original dispute, and the more "closed" 
the job, the more likely it is to this form of attack, because the 
more effective will be the blow delivered. Of the same general 
nature is the very common strike by building trades unions to 
compel the use of nothing but union-made materials in the 
"building. 

The closed shop contract, therefore, puts your work at the 
risk of and even invites the jurisdictional dispute and sym- 
pathetic strike. With such a contract, your work becomes sub- 
ject to the danger of troubles, delays and expense arising out of 
matters over which you have no control, and for the injury from 
which you have no redress. Would you contract under such 
conditions in any other matter pertaining to your business? 

IV. 

The closed shop in one trade and one industry tends to a 
closed shop in other trades and industries. The insistence by 
huilding trades unions upon the use of union-made materials 
is the attempt to use the closed shop in one industry to force the 
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closed shop in another industry. Likewise, the sympathetic 
strike is much more commonly used in behalf of efforts to secure 
a closed shop than to assist efforts for higher wages. The 
present union leaders, whether from love of the power it gives^ 
or because it is considered essential to union success, or both^ 
put the obtaining of a closed shop above all other considera- 
tions. You cannot become a party to a closed shop building 
contract without materially assisting to fasten the closed shop 
upon your own business, your industry and your community. 

V. 

The building contractor is merely your agent. He has only 
the temporary interest of erecting the particular building and 
of including in his price enough to cover all contingencies. It 
is your money that pays for unreasonable and abnormal costs 
entailed by the closed shop system. It is you who must get 
back a return from the investment represented by the building,, 
and it is your copimunity which is affected by the labor policy 
followed in the work. A closed shop in the erection of your 
building means that the permanent value of your investment is 
being impaired, even while you are making it. It puts a handi- 
cap upon your community, for it has come to be generally 
recognized that a city cursed with a closed shop system is at a 
decided disadvantage with other cities in the race for progress 
and prosperity. The shop contractor is standing for a principle 
of vital importance to your highest and best interests and to 
those of your city and country. Why not patronize him? 

VI. 

Under the "War" creed of the closed shop you cannot be a 
neutral. 

Mr. Gompers and his associates in the American Federation 
of Labor, which represents substantially all the unions of this 
country outside of railway brotherhoods, insist that between 
capital and labor there is inevitable war, and that in that war the 
use of all manner of weapons and the injury of innocent third 
parties, where necessary, are entirely justified. Mr. Gompers 
frankly states that the American Federation of Labor was 
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formed for the purpose of carrjring on this "necessary" war- 
fare and that the closed shop is essential to put the unions in a 
favorable strategic position in the fight. The man who con- 
ducts a business or represents a dollar of invested capital is 
thus on the defensive whether he will or no. He cannot remain 
neutral even if he so desires. He may believe such a warfare 
unnecessary, uneconomic and a hideous mistake. His very friend- 
liness and liberality of view will be made use of by his declared 
enemy to strengthen the position of that enemy against him, 
so that the blow, when delivered, will be the more forceful. 

The Miners' Union, a part of the American Federation of 
Labor, advanced the war theory in defense of its conduct in 
the great anthracite coal strike before the anthracite coal strike 
commission. That notable body, in its report, said: "It was at- 
tempted to defend the boycott by calling the contest between 
employers and employes a war between capital and labor, and 
pursuing the analogies of the word, to justify thereby the 
cruelty and illegality of conduct on the part of those conducting 
a strike. ******* War between citizens is not to be tolerated^ 
and cannot in the proper sense exist. If attempted, it is unlaw- 
ful, and is to be put down by the sovereign power of the state 
and nation. The practices which we are condemning would be 
outside the pale of civilized war. In civilized warfare, women 
and children and the defenseless are safe from attack, and a 
code of honor controls the parties to such warfare which cries 
out against the boycott we have in view. Cruel and cowardly 
are terms not too severe by which to characterize it." 

The American Federation of Labor is still acting on the 
war' theory. Would you take a man who declared himself 
your enemy into your home, lock the door behind him, and 
close yourself off from outside aid? Why do it in your busi- 
ness, or in any department of your business? 

VII. 

The closed shop, so far. as it has been established, has been 
reared upon the greed, the jealousy and the treachery of em- 
ployers. These things are all that have made it possible, since 
it has no merit in itself, as an industrial institution, which 
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would either give it life or keep it in existence. A closed shop 
fight against one employer is almost universally fought with 
the closed shops of brother employers as vantage ground, not- 
withstanding that these brother employers have identically the 
same interests at stake and in the long run suffer the consequenc- 
es of the defeat they help to bring about. 

But the Halcyon days of the closed shop in this respect are 
largely past. The employers of the country are coming to re- 
alize the deadly and blighting influence on industry of the 
closed shop and to see their responsibility and their mutual in- 
terests in the matter. As one of the shrewdest of the national 
leaders in the building trades unions said recently: "This talk 
of organizing and reorganizing and getting on the job is not 
what it used to be years ago, when you could use one contractor 
against another. You could go to Mr. A. in those days and say, 
*Mr. B. has signed up and we are going to work for him in the 
morning. If you don't come through, he will get all the work.' 
Now they are together." The employers are not only getting to- 
gether for mutual protection and assistance in the different in- 
dustries, but they have discovered that by co-operation of the 
different associations, local and national, in different industries, 
an immense influence can be exerted in matters which, in times 
gone by, largely went by default. 

Nearly all employers believe in the open shop on principle, 
and a large and constantly increasing number are conducting 
their business on that basis. This widespread and more or less 
concerted movement benefits every man who does business. It 
is your movement. Every dollar spent in a closed shop retards 
it, and every dollar spent in an open shop helps it along. 

VIIL 

The closed shop is an evil .to the union man himself. It 
is claimed that the closed shop is necessary to union growth 
and development, but the facts disprove this. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, admitted to be the most powerful and 
successful union in this country, has always advocated the open 
shop. The English unions, much older and more advanced 
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than those of America, are also open shop. The closed shop 
is peculiarly American. 

The closed shop means decreasing efficiency on the part of 
the worker and abnormal and excessive cost of production. 
There is no reason why trade agreements should not be made in 
an open shop, and a union whose members were chosen in re- 
gard to their skill and which inculcated the ideals of efficiency 
and co-operation with the employer among its members would 
have no trouble in making trade agreements in an open shop. 
The competition of outside workmen would not be feared, but 
the fact that the employer had non-members of the union in his 
employ, or could obtain them if he chose, would act as a 
check upon arbitrary and unjust conduct on the part of the 
union. On the other hand, the desire of the employer to retain 
services so desirable as those of the members of the union 
would become under such circumstances, would make him will- 
ing to grant any reasonable and proper demands. 

The increased utility on the part of the member of such a 
union would tend to an increase in his wages, because he would 
be worth more, and increased utility on the part of workmen 
generally in a business would result in an increase of product 
and would put the employer in a position to pay higher wages 
to those responsible for the increase. The iron erectors of 
New York City, after three years of the open shop, have 
voluntarily increased the wages of their workmen from $4.50. 
to $5.00 a day, being able to do so because of the greater ef- 
ficiency of the men in an open shop as against the previous 
closed shop system. 

Increased efficiency and a spirit of co-operation in any busi- 
ness would not only tend to increase wages in that business^ 
but would have a widespread effect on other industries. The 
increase in product would require more material and more ma- 
chinery, and thus create a new demand for labor in other in- 
dustries. A general increase in products would tend directly to 
a decrease in the price of those products to the consumer, under 
the law of supply and demand, and the worker would not only 
get more wages, but every dollar of his wages would have a 
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greater purchasing power and his opportunity for steady em- 
ployment would be greater. 

The open shop is not inconsistent with trade agreements, 
or with the existence of unionism, if it be good unionism. On 
the contrary, it is essential to both these things in their highest 
and best form. There is no real agreement in a closed shop, 
for an agreement presumes the voluntary action of two parties 
in its inception and equal responsibility upon both parties in 
its performance. 

Except for the power it gives to a few union leaders, which 
power is now often used for reckless injury to legitimate in- 
dustry, the closed shop is a common evil, and not the least of its 
curse falls upon the union man himself. No one who sincerely 
believes in the good that organized labor can do and who enter- 
tains high ideals for it as a permanent institution in our indus- 
trial life, should wish for it, the attainment of the closed shop. 

IX. 

Ethical and social considerations are all opposed to the closed 
shop. The closed shop union, instead of being representative 
of labor as a whole, is hostile to the non-member, for he is a 
constant menace to its monopoly. When the monopoly through 
the closed shop gets firmly enough entrenched in an industry, 
this hostility to the outsider becomes more clearly defined and 
expressed. Membership fees are raised to a prohibitive point, 
being as much as $500.00 in a number of cases, and at least 
one union has at different times closed its books entirely to 
new members. Likewise, the number of apprentices allowed 
to learn the trade grows less as the union grows stronger. 
The closed shop, then, means a closed door, not only to the 
skilled mechanic, who is not a member, but to the American 
youth as well. It is a denial of the "equal opportunity for all," 
of which we are wont to boast in this country. 

The wage scale, reducing all workmen to a dead level, the 
securing of work through merit, the lack of incentive and the 
consciousness of taking high wages for a restricted and de- 
creased output — all tend to deterioration of the character of the 
workman. The pride in doing the best that is in him, the desire 
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to return full measure for value received, are gone. The em- 
ployer is a robber and oppressor — get as much as possible from 
him, and give back as little as possible. This is the creed the 
closed shop workman is taught. Uneconomic? Yes — ^but, worst 
of all, is the effect upon the workman as a man and as a citizen. 

X. 

The last reason is a preachment. Since man left the cave 
and built for himself dwellings, the art of building has reflected 
more than any other single art or industry the enlarging of 
man's ideals and the progress of the race. Thus it comes that 
buildings are monuments to the aims and purposes and ideals of 
the men who conceive them and build them. It is well that the 
plans include utility and beauty and that the materials be well 
selected, but the building will not be a worthy monument if, in 
the raising of its walls, equal opportunity has been denied and 
a vicious and hateful institution in our industrial system has 
been made stronger. 

And in conclusion, if any reader wishes further informa- 
tion, proof, or data, as to any one of the reasons offered, a 
communication to Walter Drew, 34 W. 33rd Street, New York 
City, will receive prompt reply. Every statement of fact, es- 
pecially the ones to the effect that the wage cost in closed shop 
trades is much in excess of what it should be, and that the 
closed shop building contract invites trouble rather than pro- 
tects from it, can be fully substantiated by abundant evidence. 

And a last word: It is your interests that are sought to be 
protected in this movement. The members of the associations 
represented in or co-operating with the Open Shop Bureau are 
business men, owners and manufacturers like yourself. Their 
interests, like yours, are bound up in the progress of industry 
and in the industrial health and growth of their respective com- 
munities. They ask you to work for and not against a com- 
mon cause. 
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Annals of the American Academy. 36: 321-31. September,. 

1910. 

Trade Agreements. Ethelbert Stewart, United States Bureau of 

Labor, Washington, D. C. 

The trade agreement seeks to preserve and maintain indus- 
trial peace. It does not settle strikes, though it frequently 
embodies the terms of such settlements. Its proper function is 
to prevent their occurrence and the bitterness out of which they 
grow. It provides the machinery for redress of grievances, real 
or imaginary, and adjusts wages to profits or commercial condi- 
tions either automatically, as in the sliding scale, or through 
conferences, instead, of conflicts. It is the embodiment of the 
exhortation "Come, and let us reason together." 

Primarily, of course, trade-agreements are wage agreements^ 
and in many of, them wages and hours of labor with arbitra- 
tion clauses to cover misunderstandings concerning these spe- 
cific points are the only questions considered. The more im- 
portant agreements, however, cover all contingencies that could 
ordinarily arise in the occupation or industry, and provide 
peaceable means for the adjustment of unforeseen difficulties. 

The earliest trade agreement of which there is record is one 
of the year 1795 between the employers and workmen of the 
printer's trade. This was a simple wage agreement of a very 
primitive type. The expansion of the agreement principle so as 
to cover more than mere wages and hours of labor began in the 
30's, when an effort was made to control the employment of 
apprentices and "two-thirders." 

Since that time there has been a steady broadening of the 
field of subjects covered by the trade agreement. There has 
also been an extension of the geographical territory of the trade 
agreement. At first it was purely local in its extent, affecting 
usually a single establishment and at most a single city or dis- 
trict of small area. At present trade agreements may be national 
or even international in their scope. On this basis three kinds of 
agi-eements may now be distinguished. There are (i) the agree- 
ments which are purely local; (2) those which are co-extensive 
with the industry, and (3) those which cover large industrial 
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areas or districts. Into the first class fall the establishment 
agreements and those covering a single city, such as the agree- 
ments pf the carpenters, painters, etc. The general agreements 
are made between national organizations on both sides and are 
thus either co-extensive with the industry; or without being 
co-extensive with the industry nevertheless cover large dis- 
tricts and embody a number of local scales. As examples of 
uniform scales co-extensive with the industry may be cited 
those of the stove founders, the glass bottle blowers, flint 
glass workers, window glass blowers, brotherhood of potters, 
iron and steel workers, tin plate and sheet steel workers, tin 
house workers, etc. As illustrative of the district agreements 
may be cited those of the coal miners, and the American News- 
paper Publishers* Association, the longshoremen's agreements, 
etc. 

Again, there has been a tendency toward the gradual ex- 
tension of the life of trade agreements. Originally they were 
for one year, now they frequently are for five years. Even in 
the building trades the life period of agreements has radically 
changed. Over twenty per cent, of all the local unions of 
carpenters, for instance, have agreements, many of which are 
for three years even when a different wage scale is named for 
each year. The iron molders are likewise extending the time 
covered by agreements. 

The iron molders union and the stove founders have had 
agreements since 1890. At present the agreement covers every im- 
portant stove manufactory in the United States, and provides 
for almost every conceivable emergency. By virtually guarantee- 
ing piece rates, it has abolished restricted production. This or- 
ganization has a large number of trade agreements with job and 
machine foundries, and the tendency is to increase the life of 
these agreements, so that whereas formerly all were for one 
year, many are now for three years. The Foundrymen's As- 
sociation, which a few years ago became inoculated with the "no 
trade-agreement" craze which struck the country, has checked 
somewhat the progress of agreements in this industry. 

The sliding scale has frequently been made the subject of a 
trade agreement. In 1848, during the strike of iron puddlers 
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in the Pittsburgh and Wheeling district, Horace Greeley sug- 
gested to the disputants that they get together and agree on a 
fair rate of wages based on the selling price of iron, the agree- 
ment to be self -perpetuating and automatic, the wage rate going 
up and down with the selling price. Though this suggestion was 
much discussed, it was not until some seventeen years afterward, 
on February 13, 1865, that the Sons of Vulcan and the five 
representative iron manufacturers of Pittsburgh signed a wage 
agreement recognizing as its basic principle the sliding scale. 

This organization merged with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers in 1876, the sliding scale being 
a recognized principle in all agreements made by it from that 
date to the present. 

The sliding scale was made the basis of the agreement of 
1902 between the American Flint Glass Workers Union, and 
Manufacturers Association, so far as the items of jelly glasses 
and common pressed tumblers were concerned and, as a result, 
the restrictions on production were taken off these, and the 
piece-rate guaranteed. The principle of the sliding scale was 
adopted by the Anthracite Coal Commission in its award and 
now regulates the wages of coal miners in the anthracite field. 
Friends of industrial peace and good wages wish for the ex- 
tension of this principle to the many industries to which it is 
applicable. 

While, of course, wages and hours occupy the principal 
place in trade agreements, all points of possible controversy can 
be and usually are covered in the terms of carefully thought- 
out agreements. Thus the vexatious problems presented by 
"jurisdictional conflicts" were solved by the master plumbers of 
Chicago, by means of a joint agreement between themselves 
and all unions having membership in their employ, the agree- 
ment stating minutely and in specific terms the distribution of 
the work. Where building trades councils exist, joint agree- 
ments could eliminate all jurisdictional disputes by incorporat- 
ing a specific allotment of all classes of work in the terms of 
the agreement. In this way local employers could solve, at least 
for themselves, these otherwise hopeless annoyances, whether 
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or not the American Federation of Labor shall finally prove 
able to settle its "jurisdictional fights." 

In similar fashion restrictions on output have been entirely 
eliminated in many industries by trade agreements with the 
unions. In others, such as the sanitary potteries, some branches 
of the glass industry, the gold-beaters, and many others, out- 
put restrictions are made subject to agreements, and are not 
left to the arbitrary fixing by union rules. In fact no devices, not 
even bonus systems and premium plans, have done so much 
to remedy the evils of restriction on output as has the open dis- 
cussion of it in conferences called to effect trade agreements. 
The practices complained of, such as pace-setting, speeding up, 
piece-rate cutting, setting young against old and then discharging 
the old, practices which restriction of output was inaugurated 
to offset, are subject to review and elimination by agreement. 
A reasonable standard of efficiency is set up beside a reasonable 
day's wage, and both are defined; hence the object or restric- 
tion of output is gained without resort to it. 

The glass bottle blowers have carried the principle of the 
trades agreement to the extent of making apprenticeship regula- 
tion directly subject thereto. This union had wage scale agree- 
ments with their employers as far back as 1846; trade agree- 
ments in the broader sense began in 1879 and still continue. At 
present the "scale committees" of both organizations, this is 
the employers and the workmen, meet yearly and agree upon 
an elaborate piece-rate list in addition to complicated working 
rules. Apprenticeship regulations have been taken out of the 
constitution of the union entirely and made subject to the annual 
trade agreement. Owing to the encroachment of the blowing 
machine, the employers agreed to take on no apprentices during 
the present year, while the union agreed to a twenty per cent, 
reduction on piece-rates in hand shops on all bottles which are 
also made by the machine, and further agreed to a regulation of 
hours which permits continuous operation in three eight-hour 
shifts, of such plants as must compete with machine-blown ware. 
To give up taking on more apprentices is not so much of a 
concession on the part of the manufacturers as might appear. 
The machine had thrown approximately a thousand blowers out 
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of work, in a total of nine or ten thousand. To go on turning 
out more blowers would be to so glut the market with idle 
skilled blowers, that others would be tempted to erect factories, 
and non-union factories at that, thus increasing the volume of 
non-union product which the association members must buy up 
as jobbers to prevent its being retailed at cut rates. 

On the other hand, many of the concessions made by both 
sides have been genuine. Thus use of intoxicants, or even the 
bringing of such upon premises of the factory, is prohibited 
and made a cause for discharge in the agreements of each of 
the three divisions of the glass industry. The longshoremen's 
agreements also prohibit the employer's foreman from selling 
liquor to the workmen and the men from having liquor on the 
premises. 

Sympathic strikes are regulated or controlled by the terms 
of many of the agreements. One growing objection on the 
part of the weak'er unions, to the trade agreements of the stronger 
unions is that they prevent sympathetic support. There is a 
danger that in this, as in the control of union constitutional 
provisions by trade agreements, some employers' associations 
seek to go too far. Sympathy is deeper than collective bargain- 
ing or than trade unionism itself, and cannot be suppressed by 
parchments. To attempt to go too far in this direction endangers 
the parchment rather than the sympathy. 

While the trade agreement is usually entered into between 
employers and unionized labor it is not at all incompatible 
with "open shop" conditions, except in cases where "open shop" 
is used as a subterfuge for non-union shops. Of course, where 
no organization is permitted and men are dealt with only as 
"individuals" there can be no trade agreements. The employers 
may promulgate wage scales and working rules, but these are 
edicts, not agreements. Nevertheless, trade agreements need not 
necessarily involve "recognition of the union" for such as are 
oversensitive on this point. 

The objections to open shop trade agreements on the part 
of trade unionists have to do principally with the disciplining 
of its members by the union. Open shop agreements, especially 
long time agreements, are disorganizing. The printing press- 
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men, for instance, find that when they make a three- or five- 
year agreement on an open shop basis, their members in that 
shop cease to pay dues. Rates and hours are fixed for three 
years. Union membership is not necessary to retention of em- 
ployment and the workmen stop paying dues or attending the 
union meetings until just before the agreement expires. That 
was true of the coal miners in the anthracite field when the 
commission fixed conditions for a period of years, and it will 
always be found true in case of long time open shop»agree- 
ments. Another objection to the open shop trade agreement is 
that the unions cannot guarantee to enforce the terms of their 
part of an agreement in shops where the violation may be by a 
workman who is not a member of the organization or whose 
position in the shop cannot be jeopardized by any attempts the 
union may make to discipline him. Open shop agreements can, 
therefore, cover little more than wages and hours; can at best 
only detail what the employer guarantees in the way of con- 
ditions. 

Where the employer is a great corporation engaged in an 
enterprise toward which the labor involved in the agreement is 
only indirectly contributory, trade unions usually do not insist 
on closed shops. The machinist union, for instance, which, in 
case of small machine shops and with employers who are simply 
producers of machinery, are most insistent on card shop agree- 
ments, has a separate branch to deal with railroads, and this 
branch is entirely satisfied usually with open shops. The rail- 
road company is in the transportation business and its machine 
shops are entirely subsidiary to its main purpose. If a rail- 
road company agrees to pay a certain rate and work certain 
hours, it is not going to try to use non-union men to under- 
mine that rate or those hours. There is not enough in it to be 
worth .while; hence, in such a case, open shop agreements are 
safe enough for wage protective purposes. 

In the case of a large association of employers, composed of 
members operating union factories, "open shop", and in some 
instances non-union plants, the trade agreement is made to 
furnish a court of appeal for members of the union working 
in any plant covered by the association, whether that plant is 
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union or not. This furnishes a redress for grievances for 
straggling members of the union working in an "open shop," 
which non-union employees in the same shop do not possess. 
This advantage operates in every instance to bring those employees 
into the union, thus unionizing all the open shops in the associa- 
tion. 

The first agreements in an industry are usually crude, and 
yet this is the critical period of experiment. New unions, and 
employ«rs new to the trade agreement experiment, would bene- 
fit by the advice of experienced advisors. Thus the superinten- 
dent of one of the large Chicago packing houses complained that 
the "recognition of the union" with him had meant that he had 
217 "shop committees" in the various departments of the plant, 
and that all his time was taken up meeting committees. The 
trouble here was that the trade agreement did not provide for 
the sifting of "grievances" through a central control inside the 
union. "Shop committees" should report their fancied griev- 
ances to the union as a whole or to its executive officers, who 
are usually able to tell real from imaginary wrongs. The em- 
ployers should have but one committee to meet, and its person- 
nel, while it cannot be named, can be controlled by the terms of 
the agreement to the extent that unreasonable hotheads and 
personally disagreeable persons can be excluded from it. The 
union above referred to was "smashed" because it was new, 
oblivious of the fact that unions cannot be born old. On the 
other hand, a general manager of a tin plate plant said he 
had conducted a union plant for eight years and had never 
been called upon by a committee. "If they have any troubles 
they fix them up," he said. Employers who profess to be in 
favor of the older conservative unionism, but intolerant of new 
unions which they proceed to "smash" are either not entirely 
ingenuous and frank, or are rather inconsistent. If half the 
money, time and intelligence that is employed to smash new 
unions were devoted to sympathetic direction of their councils 
and education of their membership they could be "aged" much 
faster. 

Trade agreements have done more to humanize the conditions 
of labor and minimize strikes than any other single instrumen- 
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tality. They are entered into on the part of the employers by 
the employer himself or in case of corporations or associations, 
by men higher up in the control, and representative of real in- 
terests. It is in the discussion of the terms of trade agreements 
that these men "higher up" often get their first inlook into 
those working conditions so fruitful of unrest. Entirely apart 
from wages and hours, conditions of labor which irritate or are 
considered by the workmen as intolerable are sometimes cre- 
ated by the overzeal or whim of a foreman, a "speed boss," or 
a gang boss. The real employer hears of these for the first 
time when called upon to discuss the terms of a trade agree- 
ment. Since, as a general rule, the higher up in the councils of 
the employers the more willingness to remove petty sources of 
irritation, the trade agreements and the discussion preceding 
them have done much to eliminate these. 

The trade agreement enables the employer to have a voice in 
the affairs of the trade union, to control it in fact within the 
limits of the terms of the agreement, and, on the other hand, 
enables the workmen to control the acts of the employer and 
his subordinate foreman and gang boss, not only as to hours 
and wages, but as to treatment of men," sanitation, and general 
working conditions, where these are covered in its terms. It is 
the mutual working basis, the magna charta of each. 

The extent of control possible to be exercised over strictly 
union affairs by employers, through the medium of the trade 
agreements, is evidenced by the Illinois Coal Operators' As- 
sociation in forcing the reduction of the union's initiation fee 
from $100 to $10. It is true that some organizations, notably 
the International Typographical Union, declare that their con- 
stitutional provisions and established trade regulations are not 
subject to bargaining, trade agreements or arbitration. Never- 
theless, since only the regulations and constitutional provisions 
in force when a trade agreement is made can affect its pro- 
visions, the increase in long-time agreements has tended to 
decrease the number of constitutional amendments and new 
working rules, since these cannot affect a very large number 
of establishments for a considerable term of years. As late as 
1902 the New York Typographical Union No. 6 agreed with the 
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United Typothetae to submit to arbitration "such points as con- 
flict with the present International Typographical laws." The 
international, however, refused to sanction the arbitration. The 
attempt to control unions through trade agreements had in 
this case been carried too far. 

On the whole, however, there is not much opposition to this 
principle of mutual control by the leaders on either side. The 
Building Trade Contractors' Associations of Chicago and else- 
where, the stove manufacturers' associations and many other 
groups of organized employers found it impossible to control 
their own membership in the matter of wages paid and working 
hours, and were more than willing to have the assistance of the 
unions in making these conditions uniform, to eliminate this 
element of uncertainty from competitive bidding or prices. Uni- 
formity of wages is as important to manufacturers in competitive 
industries as fair earning opportunity is to the workers. Associa- 
tions of manufacturers have never been able to maintain a 
uniform wage scale. This can only be assured when, as in 
the case of the Stove Founders' National Defense Association, 
a national employers' organization enters into a trade agree- 
ment with a national labor organization like the iron moulders. 
By the terms of this agreement, each manufacturer must keep 
an agreed-upon printed book of piece rates posted in the shop. 
The workmen will see to it that the rates are paid. The 
association made its first agreement with the national union in 
1890 and has had no serious trouble since. The history of these 
agreements is eloquent with argument for the abolition of un- 
necessary strife. 

Labor leaders, on the other hand, are frequently glad to 
get clauses into trade agreements which will enable them to 
hold extremists and discordant elements within the union ranks 
in check. It is not uncommon for trade agreements to con- 
tain a clause to the effect that during the life of that agreement 
its terms are inviolable, anything in the constitution of the 
union, or any vote taken by it to the contrary notwithstanding. 
That the rank and file of organized labor are conservative and 
impelled to radical action only by agitating leaders has not been 
the experience of those who have been brought in contact 
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with them. Trade agreements, therefore, make for conser- 
vatism, and are generally opposed by radical organizations such 
as the Industrial Workers of the World. 

When the American intellect sincerely and squarely expends 
as much effort to solve the problems of labor as it has to 
sell the products and reduce the wages of labor, those problems 
will be solved. As yet, American intellect has felt the problems 
of labor to labor and interested itself only in preventing labor 
from solving them. The solution of the seniority problems 
presented by the dual organization membership contentions be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the fire- 
men's organization on railroads west of Chicago this spring 
shows that there are no irreconcilable conflicts, no unsolvable 
problems. An unsolvable problem in the labor world can only 
grow out of a situation which, if it presents unsolvable prob- 
lems, must be abandoned. 

Edicts by employers, however liberal on the money side, will 
never quite fill the place of mutual trade agreements. They 
lack the machinery for humanizing industry. We have seen 
lately at McKees Rocks, and at Bethlehem, the result of carry- 
ing working conditions to the point where unorganized, non- 
union men revolt. The most widespread labor revolt that ever 
occurred in this country, that of 1877, was a revolt of unorga- 
nized men and the immediate cause was not directly a question 
of wages. 

There is always danger of strife where there is no one 
in authority whose business it is to see that the discipline so 
necessary for the economic conduct of any plant does not 
become dehumanized; no machinery for disciplining discipline 
when it overdoes itself and becomes a hatred generator, and 
no check on small men with large authority, that is, no check 
upon the use of authority by men who had been given power 
over other men solely because of their technical knowledge 
or ability to do things, to direct others in the doing of things, 
and to "get out the goods," without regard to their ability to 
get along peacefully with men. There are "production en- 
gineers," "speed bosses," superintendents of everything except 
the humanities of work. But there is always danger wherp 
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there is no escape-valve for moral explosives. The "grievance 
committees" of trade unions may be an intolerable nuisance 
to some employers of labor who feel justified thereby in denying 
their employees the privilege of organizing. It would, however,, 
seem to be the part of wisdom for such employers to fill this 
place in some manner, either by the appointment of some one 
who, in constant touch with the highest officials, and who, with 
authority direct from them, shall act as a superintendent of 
the humanities of discipline and of work, minimizing the occasion 
of grievances," or in some other manner prevent the Leyden 
jar of human hate from becoming overcharged. 

Annals of th« American Academy. 36: 373-80. September^ 

1910. 

Work of Employers* 'Associations in the Settlement of Labor 

Disputes. James W. Van Cleave. 

When the Board of Editors of The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science asked me to write 
a paper for them on "The Work of Employers' Associations in 
the Settlement of Labor Disputes," I felt honored. I have been 
familiar with the Academy's publications for years. Their 
contributors are m^n who speak with authority on the subjects 
which they touch. Everything which carries the Academy's 
imprint is studied all over the country by investigators and 
thinkers in the broad field which it covers. 

As an employer for many years, as president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers for three terms, and as chairman 
of the National Council for Industrial Defense ever since its for- 
mation in 1907, consisting of 228 national, state and local organ- 
izations of business men, nearly all the members of which are 
employers, I naturally have had a good deal of interest in the 
question which I iiave been asked to treat. As all of us see, 
from the great number of labor disturbances of one sort and 
another in 191 o, this question is becoming more and more an 
issue of grave national concern. 

In discussing the question which is the subject of this paper 
it will be necessary to examine it on all sides, and particularly 
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to avoid making the mistake of supposing that all the blame 
for labor disputes belongs to the workers. Let me quote 
here a few expressions from an address which I delivered at 
the annual convention of the Citizens' Industrial Association 
of America, held in Chicago, in December, 1906: 

"As an advocate of fair play for everybody I will say a 
few words to-day to my fellow employers on our duty to give- 
a square deal to our employees. We see socialists, anarchists, 
and extremists of all sorts springing up in large numbers all 
around us. Let us question ourselves and learn whether or 
not we have had any part in generating these destructionists. 

"As we all know, there are autocratic and oppressive employers. 
Judging by many of their acts they seem to believe that the 
relations between capital and labor are like those between bel- 
ligerents in war. . . . With them every sort of aggression 
which they can perpetuate without coming into collision with the 
statutes is fair. These employers seem to think that they are 
justified in taking every advantage which offers itself over their 
employees, and also over the public. 

"Of course this class of employers is far in minority. It 
is numerous enough, however, to reflect discredit and to in- 
flict injury on the entire guild of employers. It is the one 
oppressive employer out of the one hundred who generates 
the wrath of the demagogues and their dupes. . . . This 
one sinner, therefore, becomes more of an enemy to the rest 
of the members of his order than he does to . the element 
which he arouses into irruption. 

"In several ways the labor unions have done good service 
to the workers. They have promoted a fraternal feeling and 
cultivated a spirit of mutual helpfulness between men in many 
sorts of occupations. They have aided in advancing the wages 
of workers, and thus have obtained for labor a large share of 
the profits which the cooperation of labor and capital have 
brought. As fair-minded men we must concede all this. I, for 
one, have no desire to take away any of the good which any 
of them have done." 

Holding these views, and believing that workers have as 
good a right as employers to organize, I welcomed combina- 
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tion among workers because of the opportunity for collective 
bargaining which it would offer. Manifestly it is easier for an 
employer to make a contract with a thousand workers in a body 
than it would be to do this with each of them separately. I 
think a large majority of employers hold this view. 

But here a drawback enters: We must devise a way by which 
the unions shall be compelled to respect their contracts. They 
should be legally responsible so that the law can reach them 
when they break faith with their employers, just as the em- 
ployers are punishable by law when they violate their agree- 
ments. 

This untrustworthiness and irresponsiblity in labor union- 
ism is something of which I have had an embarrassing personal 
experience. A violation of contract by a portion of the em- 
ployees of the Buck's Stove and Range Company, of Saint 
Loui^, of which I am president, resulted in the boycott which 
the American Federation of Labor declared against us. Our 
company is an open shop. It employs men regardless of their 
membership or non-membership in labor societies. 

A small number of our employees who belonged to a union 
wanted to work for fewer hours than they had been working up 
to that time, and fewer than the rest of our employees were 
working. If we granted their request a corresponding reduc- 
tion would have been rendered necessary in the hours of the 
remainder of our forces, who outnumbered the malcontents 
many times over. As this would have involved a curtailment 
of production which would have placed us at a great dis- 
advantage as compared with our competitors in Saint Louis 
and all over the country, we refused their request. The matter 
was submitted to arbitration, but a general strike was de- 
clared by the local union before a final decision was made, 
thus violating a contract. A boycott was set up against our 
products, and the American Federation of Labor declared war 
upon us. 

In defense of the principle that an agreement is binding 
for the term which it covers, unless it is changed by the free 
and amicable consent of all parties to it, we were compelled 
to strike back. We did this in a legal way. From the Supreme 
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Court of the District of Columbia — ^the headquarters of* the 
Federation of Labor being in Washington — we obtained a tem- 
porary injunction, which was afterward made permanent, re- 
straining the Federation from placing the name of our com- 
pany on the "Unfair" list in that organization's publications. 
A sentence to various terms in prison was inflicted on cer- 
tain officers of the Federation for disobeying the court's or- 
ders. On appeal the case of these offenders is now before 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Thus my experience of the arbitrariness of some of the labor 
unions under their autocratic and anti-American leaders, and 
their disregard of pledges, give me an especial reason for 
urging the adoption of some means whereby the unions, as 
unions, may be made responsible for their acts. The experi- 
ence of most of the other employers of labor on a large scale is 
like mine on this point. For their own and the workers* in- 
terest employers should advocate the placing of full legal ac- 
countability upon labor unions, so that the duties and respon- 
sibilities, as between employers and workers, shall be reciprocal 
and equal. When this elemental demand of justice and fair 
play is met, employers will- be able to exert much more in- 
fluence in the adjustment of labor disputes than they have 
heretofore. As a class, employers are always glad to meet 
workers half way in settling disagreements regarding wages, 
hours of work and other conditions when the workers present 
their side in an amicable spirit, and when they give any as- 
surance that their pledge will be kept in good faith. Industrial 
peace is to the interest of employer and employee alike. 

In support of my assertion that, as a class, we desire to 
settle disputes with employees in a peaceable way, I will cite 
one of the planks of the "Declaration of Labor Principles/' 
adopted by the National Association of Manufacturers in 1903. 

"The National Association of Manufacturers disapproves 
absolutely of strikes and lockouts, and favors an equitable ad- 
justment of all differences between employers and employees 
by any amicable method that will preserve the rights of both 
parties." 

This is the creed of an organization of employers who re- 
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present more workers and more wealth than any other com- 
bination of men on the globe. Let the reader of these lines 
observe that the National Association of Manufacturers opposes 
lockouts by employers just as strongly as it does strikes by 
employees. To k the lockout is as objectionable as the strike. 
With this principle I have always been in hearty accord. I 
have been against strikes, lockouts and blacklists from the 
beginning of my days as an employer. 

Manifestly the influence of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in the equitable adjustment of labor contro- 
versies has been far reaching. It has extended to thousands 
of employers outside of our organization. The same attitude 
is taken by most of the employers represented in the 228 or- 
ganizations affiliated with us in the National Council for In- 
dustrial Defense. We have exerted . our influence in a decid- 
edly practical way. When the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have, on several occasions, attempted to coax or 
coerce Congress into the enactment of laws which, in indus- 
trial disputes, would virtually have abolished the injunction 
and have legalized the boycott, representatives of our organiza- 
tions have appeared before Congressional Committees and in 
conference with Congresssional leaders, and have given prac- 
tical voice to the American hostility to class legislation of any 
sort. Thus the special fayors which the labor union magnates 
asked from Congress were refused. Before state legislatures 
all over the country we have done similar work. Our influence 
was exerted in the same way in the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1908, where we defeated a plot by which the same 
elements attempted to commit that party and its Presidential 
candidate to the policy of licensing a favored order of law 
breakers in the community. 

Thus we have aided in improving the relations between 
employers and workers, have assisted in protecting the non- 
union workers as well as the employer in the enjoyment of 
his rights, and, by example, have furnished to the intelligent 
and public-spirited members of the labor societies an incentive 
to curb the arrogance and rapacity of their leaders. 

At the beginning of this article . I quoted some expressions 
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from an address which I made in Chicago in favor of peace 
between employers and workers. This necessity is greater in 
1910 than it was in 1906. Business is more diversified and ex- 
panded now than it was then. Our manufacturers, to a steadily 
increasing degree, outrun home consumption. Coincidentally with 
the growing need of winning new foreign markets for our sur- 
plus products there comes a closer competition between us and 
the great industrial countries of Europe. For these and other 
reasons the establishment of industrial peace becomes more 
and more imperative every year. At the same time anything 
like extended peace becomes more difficult to win and to hold. 
Notwithstanding the hard blows which have been dealt to them 
"by the courts in recent years, some of the labor leaders are 
getting to be more arrogant and aggressive than ever. 

Philadelphia had an illustration of this truth recently in the 
street car strike and in the sympathy strike which followed it. 
Of course the latter failed. Always and everywhere sympathy 
■Strikes fail. Sympathy strikes are the quickest and most ef- 
fective means of alienating sympathy from the strikers which 
the mind of man has yet devised. In Philadelphia, too, at a 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, shortly after the strike, the head of the American 
Federation of Labor renewed his denunciation of the judges and 
the courts because the boycott has been outlawed, because 
injunctions are still issued for the purpose, if possible of 
averting irreparable injury, and because the courts refuse to 
draw any line of distinction between law breakers among em- 
ployers and workers, labor unionists and capitalists. 

These outbreaks of demagogy place obstacles in our way 
in our endeavor to diminish the number and the destructiveness 
of labor disturbances. They tend to make labor union workers 
discontented and inefficient, and, in some degree at least, they 
increase the cost of living. Moreover, they give aid and com- 
fort to the socialistic enemies of the existing order. 

In the election of April, 1910, the Socialists obtained control 
of Milwaukee, which is the largest American city to come under 
their sway. At its annual conventions the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has repeatedly voted against socialistic proposi- 
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tions, but by many of its teachings and practices that organiza- 
tion has worked into the hands of the Socialist party through- 
out the country. In a large degree the words and deeds of 
the leaders of the Federation contributed to the election of 
Seidel, Milwaukee's Socialist mayor, and of its board of alder- 
men of the same class. 

The maintenance ■ of our whole industrial structure depends 
upon the efficiency and the reliability of labor, and the promo- 
tion of peaceable relations between employers and employed. 
As shown by a bulletin recently issued by the United States 
Labor Bureau at Washington, within the past two years thirty- 
two states have enacted fifty-four laws, or amendments to laws, 
in this broad field. This shows the importance of the subject. 
Some of these statutes, however, are calculated to harm instead 
of help our industrial interests, and thus ultimately to injure 
the element which they were designed to aid. This is partic- 
ularly true of employers' liability laws, a few of which were 
enacted, and other measures in the same line which, though 
defeated or averted, in the sessions of some of the legislatures 
in 1910, are certain to be brought forward in the next sessions. 
Some of these statutes make employers' risks so great that 
they may be compelled either to reduce wages or to close their 
mills. 

A labor measure was before the Massachusetts Legislature 
at its recent session, however, which had real merit. It provid- 
ed that no strike or lockout in any activity in which twenty- 
five or more persons were employed could take place until the 
controversy was submitted to a competent tribunal and a find- 
ing had been made. Thirty days' notice was to be given by 
employers or workers of contemplated changes in wages or 
hours, the case, in the interval, to be appealed to a regularly 
constituted tribunal, if requested by either party. In a general 
way this measure was based on a statute which has been in 
operation in Canada for three years, except that the Canadian 
law applies only to mines and public utilities. A powerful 
element of the people of the Dominion, especially the labor 
organizations, like the law so well (it has resulted in the peace- 
able settlement of ninety-seven per cent, of the labor contro- 
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versies) that an endeavor will be made to extend the statute 
so as to cover all industries. 

On the other hand, the Massachusetts labor leaders, sup- 
ported by the principal officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, opposed the measure when it was before the Legislature 
of that state. They did this on the ground that the privilege 
of striking suddenly, and without notice to employers or public, 
is a powerful weapon of coercion in the hands of the unions, 
and should not be surrendered. This is one of the many 
points on which the demands of the labor union chiefs conflict 
with the convenience and the rights of the community. 

But in appeals of labor controversies to regularly or spe- 
cifically constituted tribunals the public should insist that these 
bodies be impartial as well as intelligent. They must be free 
from prejudice of any sort, must refuse to be swayed by the 
clamor of the demagogue or professional agitator, and must 
render their judgments with courage and absolute fairness to 
all interests which are involved. In these days of mobs and 
hired cliques this requirement of fearlessness and evenhanded 
justice on the part of boards to which labor controversies are 
submitted is imperative. 

Employers, workers and the general public, however, should 
understand that no general or lasting industrial peace is pos- 
sible except through the establishment and maintenance of the 
open shop. The recognition and the application of this truth 
form the basis of the success which has been won by the Saint 
Louis branch of the Citizens' Industrial Association of Amer- 
ica, one of the 228 organizations making up the National 
Council for Industrial Defense. I can speak upon this point 
with authority, for I was one of the founders of the Associa- 
tion, and was the head of the Saint Louis branch from its 
organization in 1903 to the present day. 

The Association was founded to aid, by all lawful means, 
the regularly constituted officials and machinery of the city, 
the state and the nation in enforcing the laws in our community, 
to establish cordial relations between employers and employees, 
and to work for the betterment of the city's material and social 
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conditions. Primarily our program was educational, and only 
secondarily was it corrective and punitive. 

At the outset the punitive part of our program was rendered 
imperative, and we aided in placing many law breakers, chiefly 
labor unionists and their accomplices, in jail or penitentiary, and 
sent many others into permanent exile. At the same time, 
through lectures by men of national repute on the various 
phases of the general subject of industry, economics and good 
citizenship, supplemented by leaflets distributed by the hundred 
thousand, or supplied at nominal figures, we carry on an educa- 
tional propaganda which has brought a sweeping transformation 
in the entire industrial situation in the city and its vicinity. 

As compared with other centers of its class throughout the 
country, the relations between employers and workers are 
more amicable; the open shop — open to union and to non-union 
men on equal terms — is more widely diffused; the number of 
strikes and other labor disturbances are fewer in Saint Louis 
than elsewhere. This is one of the results of the work of 8,000 
of the leading citizens of Saint Louis, representing all parties, 
all religions, and all callings. What the Citizens' Industrial As- 
sociation of Saint Louis has done in the past few years in es- 
tablishing industrial peace in that city can be accomplished 
by the citizens of any other trade center by the display of the 
requisite intelligence, persistence, courage and tact. 

Atlantic. 94: 433-9. October, 1904. 
Closed Shop. C. J. Bullock. 

The remarkable growth of labor organizations in recent 
years has brought into public discussion more prominently 
than ever before the question of the union versus the open shop. 
Refusals to submit to the indignity of working by the side of 
"scabs," violent upheavals caused by the desire to avoid con- 
tamination from "unfair" materials, and earnest demands that 
public employments shall be closed to all who cannot produce 
union cards, are some of the aspects which the problem assumes. 
As frequently as not the collective agreements which are thought 
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to point the way to industrial peace call for the complete 
unionization of factories or workshops; while, through the 
agency of the union label, the consumer is invited to place 
the seal of his disapproval upon the employment of such unclean 
things as "rat" or "scab" labor. 

Historians of the labor movement tell us that in poorly or- 
ganized trades this dislike of working with outsiders has often 
seemed not to exist, and that usually an exclusive policy has 
not appeared until the unions have become large and powerful. 
This fact is not difficult to explain, because, other things being 
equal, it is obvious that the fighting strength of a labor union 
depends upon the comprehensiveness of its membership. While, 
therefore, it may be inexpedient for a weak union to press this 
claim, we must expect that every accession of strength will 
bring into the foreground the contention that only union men 
shall be employed. In England, according to Mr. Sidney Webb, 
a few of the strongest organizations have succeeded in making 
it impossible for ind^endent workmen to secure a livelihood; 
but in the United States such paradisiacal conditions are prob- 
ably exceptional, although the demand for a closed shop has 
become one of the cardinal points of trade-union policy. 

Even outside of the ranks of organized labor there seems 
to exist to-day a considerable body of opinion favorable to the 
demand. Sometimes this is merely the result of a vague feeling 
that labor is the under dog, and is asking for nothing more than 
the trusts have already secured. Not infrequently it is voiced by 
the socialist, whose passion of Humanity usually stops this side 
of the despised "scab." In other cases it is due to a failure to 
realize the precise nature and logical consequences of the 
policy now under consideration. It is, doubtless, upon this last 
ground that we can explain the conclusion reached by the late- 
lamented Industrial Commission, that there is, "beyond question, 
much force in the argument of the union men in defense of 
their attempt to exclude others from employment." 

In considering the merits of this proposal our argument 
will proceed upon the full and frank recognition of the right 
of laborers to organize for the purpose of raising wages or 
improving in other ' lawful ways the conditions under which 
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they work. Trade-unions become subject to just criticism only 
when they endeavor to accomplish illegal or uneconomic pur- 
poses, or when they employ improper means of attaining their 
ends. From this point of view, which at the present day is the 
only one worth discussing, the two questions to be determined 
-concerning the closed shop are, whether it is in itself a proper 
object of trade-union policy, and whether it can be secured by 
proper means. 

/ In defense of the demand for a closed shop it is usually 
argued that the individual laborer has the right to refuse to 
work with any person or class of persons who may be distaste- 
ful to him, and that what an individual may rightly do, a union, 
or combination of individuals, may properly undertake. When 
stated in such broad terms, the argument overlooks certain 
important qualifications which need to be considered carefully 
before a safe conclusion can be reached. 

So far as the individual laborer is concerned, it is undoubt- 
edly true that a simple refusal to work» is a perfectly lawful 
act. But the mere termination of the employment contract is 
one thing, and the demand that a fellow workman be dis- 
charged is quite another. The former involves nothing but the 
control of one's own labor; the latter is an attempt to per- 
suade an employer to have no dealings with a third person 
whose right to secure employment is thereby invaded. Such 
an interference with the rights of others is clearly unlawful, 
unless it can be shown that there is adequate justification for 
it. If, for instance, the obnoxious man be an incompetent en- 
gineer whose ignorance or inexperience endangers the lives of all 
who work in a mine or factory, a demand for his discharge 
would be morally and legally defensible. If, however, the de- 
mand is based upon the laborer's political or religious beliefs, no 
such justification can be shown to exist; and any one injured 
in such a manner would be entitled to recover damages from 
the person who had procured his discharge. Whether now a 
refusal to join a trade-union is to be deemed a satisfactory or 
an insufficient reason for interference with the contract rights 
of the non-union man will depend upon the view that one 
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holds concerning the desirability of permitting a laborer to en- 
joy freedom in the disposal of his labor. At present the theory 
of our law is that this freedom is a highly desirable and im- 
portant thing, so that it is hard to justify the act of persuading 
an employer to discharge a non-union man. 

But when a demand for a closed shop comes from a com- 
bination of laborers the objections are still greater. In such a 
case the civil liability for damages continues, while there is the 
further possibility that the act may constitute a criminal con- 
spiracy. In the eyes of the law there are important differences 
between an individual and combination. These are based upon 
the principle that an individual is responsible only for his overt 
acts, while in a combination the mere agreement to unite for 
a certain purpose constitutes an act for which the members may 
be held accountable. "The number of the compact," as an em- 
inent judge has put it, "give weight and cause danger;" and it 
is reasonable and inevitable that, since the power of a com- 
bination far exceeds that of an individual, a stricter account- 
ability should be enforced in the one case than in the other. 
If now it be unlawful to procure the discharge of a fellow 
workman who refuses to join a union, the consequences of such 
an act are all the graver when a number of men conspire to 
bring it to pass. 

The decisions of our courts disclose the fact that some dif- 
ference of opinion exists among our judges. In most of the 
earlier cases it was held that the attempt of a union to pre- 
vent the employment of outsiders, and particularly to secure 
the discharge of men already employed, constituted an unlaw- 
ful interference with the rights of others. More recently, how- 
ever, under the influence of the well-known English case of 
Allen V. Flood, there have been a few American decisions that 
admit the right of a combination of laborers to refuse to work 
with persons who may for any reason be objectionable. But 
the decision in Allen v. Flood did not relate to a case in which 
the existence of a combination was established, and, at the 
most, decided what it was lawful for an individual to do in 
the course of a labor dispute. In 1901, in the now leading 
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English case of Quinn v. Leatham,' the House of Lords made 
short work of a combination of laborers which attempted to 
bring about the discharge of a non-union man by establishing 
a boycott against his employer. While for the United States 
the question may not be finally adjudicated, it is safe to say 
that the decided weight of authority is against the legality of 
the position of the trade-unions in this matter. 

Since the ultimate legal rule has not yet been established, 
the. more interest attaches to the economic aspects of the sub- 
ject, for these, obviously, must exercise considerable influence 
upon the final course of the law. From the economic point of 
view the fewest difficulties are encountered in the case of a 
union that is compelled to fight for the mere right to exist. 
When employers undertake to close their shops to members 
of labor organizations, a common device is to discriminate 
constantly against union men. If new hands are taken on, 
outsiders are certain to be given the preference; when the force 
is reduced, members • of the union are selected for dismissal. 
Under such circumstances the organization is likely to dis- 
integrate unless it resists the employment of non-union men. 
If we grant, as we have done, that laborers have a right to 
organize, it is hard to criticise a union for meeting discrim- 
ination with discrimination. A refusal to work with non- 
union men in a shop or factory where discrimination is prac- 
ticed against the members of the union has neither the purpose 
nor the necessary effect of establishing a monopoly or infring- 
ing the rights of others; the only practicable alternative would 
seem to be the surrender of what is conceded to be a clear 
legal right. It may be difficult for the courts to find a differ- 
ence between such a case as this and the others that constant- 
ly arise, but that there is an economic and a moral distinction 
can hardly be doubted by one who believes that laborers have 
the right to organize. This has been recognized in the laws 
which some sixteen states have passed "prohibiting employers 
from discharging employees for belonging to or for joining 
labor unions, or from making it a condition of employment that 
they shall not be members of such unions." The constitution- 
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ality of such a statute has been denied in Missouri and upheld 
in Ohio, so that we here encounter another legal difficulty 
that it ill behooves a layman to attempt to settle. But if the 
right to organize exists and is deemed by the legislature to 
be important enough to require legal protection, it is hard to 
see why these laws differ materially from the statutes found in 
nearly all the states prohibiting employers from interfering 
with the political rights and privileges of their workmen. More 
important, however, than the constitutionality of these enact- 
ments is the fact that in practice they can be of comparatively 
little protection to the laborer. Most wage contracts are term- 
inable at any time at the pleasure of either party, and it is 
not easy to establish by legal proof the precise reason for the 
discharge of a union workman. Unless, therefore, laborers 
are allowed to protect themselves under the circumstances now 
in view, it would seem that they suffer from grievous disabil- 
ities under our present law. 

But the situation is radically altered when a union under- 
takes, in cases where no discrimination is practiced by employ- 
ers, to insist upon the exclusion of all independent workmen 
from an entire craft or trade. The argument in favor of such 
a policy has recently been stated by Mr. John Mitchell in the 
following words: "The union workmen who refuse to work 
with non-unionists do not say in so many words that the em- 
ployers shall not engage non-union workmen. The dictum of 
the trade-union is not equivalent to an act of Congress or of 
a state legislature prohibiting employers from engagring non- 
union men. What the unionists in such cases do is merely 
to stipulate as a condition that they shall not be obliged to 
work with men who, as non-unionists, are obnoxious, just as 
they shall not be obliged to work in a dangerous or unsani- 
tary factory, for unduly long hours, or at insufficient wages. 
Of course, when unions are strong and include all the best 
men in the industry, this condition amounts to a very real 
compulsion. The compulsion, however, is merely the result of 
the undoubted legal right of workmen to decide upon what 
terms they are willing to give their labor, and the employer 
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is always theoretically and often practically in a position where 
he may make his choice between union and non-union labor." 
It will be observed that Mr. Mitchell candidly admits that the 
policy may result in "a very real compulsion" both upon em- 
ployers and upon non-union men. Elsewhere he remarks: 
"With the rapid extension of trade-unions, the tendency is 
toward the growth of compulsory membership in them, and 
the time will doubtless come when this compulsion will be as i 

general and will be considered as little of a grievance as the , 

compulsory attendance of children at school." ' 

Mr. Mitchell's honest admission that the demand for a I 

closed shop may result in *'a very real compulsion" carries us 
at once to the heart of the objections that can be urged against 
it. By this policy a combination of workmen undertakes to 
determine for all concerned in an entire trade the conditions 
under which employment must be offered and accepted. This 
mere statement of the case is sufficient to establish the dif- 
ference between an individual's refusal to work and that of a 
combination. The trade-union undertakes to do a thing which 
no sane individual could expect to accomplish by his unaided 
effort, and the purpose of its demand is something that changes 
the whole character of the act. 

The first objection that may be brought against such a 
policy is that a trade-union which attempts to exclude all out- 
siders from a craft or industry is seeking to establish a mo- 
nopoly, and that a combination formed for such a purpose is 
both legally and economically indefensible. To this charge 
Mr. Mitchell and others have replied that the union is not 
a monopoly so long as it opens its doors to all persons who 
are desirous of entering its trade. Mr. Mitchell, indeed, frankly 
admits that if "a union is working not for the interest of all 
the men at the trade, but of the members who at that time are 
actually in the union, if it is unduly restrictive, prohibiting 
apprentices, charging exorbitant initiation fees, and excluding 
capable applicants for membership, then its refusal to work 
with non-unionists is monopolistic." Such a case is probably 
too clear to permit of serious dispute. The Report of the In- 
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dustrial Commission makes the same qualification that Mr. 
Mitchell admits at this point 

It may be contended, however, that the policy of an exclu- 
sive and restrictive union in enforcing a closed shop does not 
differ from the regulations enforced by some of the trusts which 
refuse to sell their goods, or refuse to sell upon equitable terms, 
to merchants who buy from any possible competitor. In the 
factor's agreement these monopolistic tactics have been reduced 
to a fine art, without enlisting any apparent opposition from 
many of the people who declaim against the closed shop. That 
this comparison is well founded does not admit of a reason- 
able doubt. To refuse to sell sugar or tobacco to a dealer 
who will not agree to buy from no other source is precisely 
like the refusal of laborers to work for a person who will not 
buy all his labor from the trade-union. To refuse to sell upon 
equitable terms may be a refinement of the process, but it 
alters in no way the purpose or the effect of the policy. Pro- 
fessor Qark is right, beyond a peradventure, when he contends 
that such a contract should be taken as conclusive evidence of 
the existence of monopolistic power and monopolistic intent. 
Yet the recognition of this fact does not oblige us to approve 
of the closed shop: it is equally logical to condemn such 
tactics on the part of either trade-union or trust, and it is to 
be hoped that the final view of our courts will recognize the 
similarity and the obnoxious character of both of these policies. 

But what shall be said of the trade-union that is not ex- 
clusive in the matter of admitting all competent persons who 
may desire to enter its industry or craft? In order to avoid 
an argument about the proper definition of the word, it may 
be well to refrain from calling such a union as Mr. Mitchell 
leads a monopoly, and to describe the purpose and effect of 
the closed shop in other terms. The President of the United 
Mineworkers admits that the effect of this demand, when it is 
made by a strong union, is to exert "a very real compulsion'* 
upon both employers and non-union men; and he is too can- 
did to deny that this is one of the purposes that the organization 
has in view. Leaving the employer out of the reckoning, for 
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the purpose of our argument, it is obvious that this compul- 
sion affects the non-union man in a matter wherein his free- 
dom of action is legally and, it is probable, economically a 
matter of as much concern to society as the freedom of the 
unionist to combine for proper purposes. Unless we are pre- 
pared to relegate all the laborers in a trade-union to a condi- 
tion or status determined by a combination or association known 
as a trade-union, and to deny the advisability of permitting 
a worker to choose freely between an individual or a collective 
contract, we must insist that the compulsory unionization of 
industry is economically indefensible. Even if the union is 
not called a monopoly, it is evident that the demand for a 
union shop leads to the introduction of compulsion into a situ- 
ation in which it is generally believed that freedom is beneficiaL 

The trade-unionist, however, will usually deny that freedom 
to make an individual contract with an employer is advantage- 
ous to the laborer. He will contend that the time has come 
when freedom of individual contract results in the systematic 
exploitation of the workers, so that the welfare of the laboring 
classes and of society demands that collective bargainmg shall 
be universally established, by persuasion if possible, by com- 
pulsion when necessary. It is argued, furthermore, that since 
the maintenance of tolerable conditions of employment depends 
upon the efforts and sacrifices of the trade-unionists, it is only 
just that the outsiders should be compelled to contribute to the 
support of the organization. Sometimes, indeed, assuming the 
attributes of political sovereignty, the unions denounce as 
"traitors" the recalcitrants who refuse to be gathered into the 
fold. Thus it appears that the philosophy of the closed shop is 
based upon the belief that the welfare of the laboring classes 
is bound up with the device of collective bargaining, that the 
success of this expedient depends upon its universal applica- 
tion, and that no individual workman can be conceded rights 
that are inconsistent with the welfare of his class. This, and 
nothing else, is the meaning of the closed shop. 

It must be evident that if the theories of the trade-unionist 
are correct in this matter, we shall have to revolutionize our 
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present views of economic policy and individual rights. Without, 
however, considering whether such a change is desirable or 
possible, it may be demonstrated that, even if the unionist is 
so far right, it does not follow that it is lawful or expedient for 
private combinations of laborers to undertake the compulsory 
organization of industry. Such compulsion is probably illegal 
in the present state of our law, and should proceed, in any case, 
from the government, and not from private associations of any 
character whatever. 

For, in the first place, it is practically certain that a domi- 
neering and monopolistic spirit will manifest itself ultimately 
in any private organization that acquires such far-reaching and 
important powers. This is the inevitable result of human in- 
firmities from which laborers are no more exempt than cap- 
italists. The mere love of power, for one thing, is likely to 
lead to arbitrary and unwarranted acts of self-aggrandizement; 
while the still stronger motive of monopoly — ^hunger — is always 
present, even if for the moment it may seem to slumber. We 
have had with us, to be sure, in recent years a considerable 
number of apologists for monopoly; but their arguments have 
not yet convinced many people that it is for the public interest 
to vest uncontrolled monopolistic powers in private hands. 
Without attempting to compare the possible evils of a mo- 
nopoly of labor with those resulting from combinations of capital, 
we may safely conclude that it would be highly dangerous to 
allow a permanent and all-inclusive organization of laborers 
to control such matters as admission to a trade, the introduction 
of improved machinery, and the rate of wages. As a matter 
of fact it is highly desirable that a trade-union should always 
be kept upon its good behavior by the knowledge that an un- 
reasonable or selfish policy will drive both employers and the 
public to seek relief by appealing to the non-union man. Not 
a few sincere friends of labor organizations are now hoping 
that the unions may be delivered from the consequences sure to 
follow the general establishment of the closed shop. 

In the next place, even if the fear of monopoly be ill 
founded, it is reasonably clear that a trade-union is a most 
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xindesirable agent to employ in enforcing the compulsory or- 
ganization of labor. To say nothing of other matters, such as 
the loss occasioned by strikes, it is certain that when the union 
goes forth to battle for the closed shop it can hardly avoid 
arousing some of the worst passions of human nature, even 
though its leaders studiously avoid all appeals to hatred or 
violence. When a body of men is told that a "scab" has no 
Tight to employment, that he is an enemy of the laboring class, 
and must be compelled to change his ways, the union is playing 
with edged tools that cannot be handled with safety in the ex- 
citement of a strike. From this source arise most of the 
serious evils that do so much to discredit the labor movement 
in the minds of law-abiding men and to furnish ammunition to 
its enemies. If the desirability of compulsory membership is ever 
to be considered, the question should be decided in another 
forum, where the passions aroused by the strike will give place 
to the amenities of orderly political discussion. The plight in 
which several of our largest cities have recently found them-^ 
selves should be sufficient proof of this contention. 

This brings us to a final, and most important consideration. 
A little reflection should convince any one Chat the conditions 
under which a man shall dispose of his labor are of such ex- 
ceeding importance to society that, if freedom is to be denied, 
the restrictions imposed should be determined by the govern- 
ment and not by any other agency. Such regulations should 
be just, uniform, and certain; they should not be subject to the 
possible caprice, selfishness, or special exigencies of a labor 
organization. Here, as elsewhere, we should apply the princi- 
ple that, when it is necessary to restrict the freedom of labor 
•or capital to enter any industry, the matter becomes the sub- 
ject of public concern and public regulation. If membership 
in a labor organization is to be a condition precedent to the 
right of securing employment, it will be necessary for the 
government to control the constitution, policy, and manage- 
ment of such associations so far as may be requisite for the 
purpose in view. Only upon these terms would the compul- 
sory unionization of industry be conceivable. Of course, before 
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such legislation could be enacted, a change in the organic law 
of the states and the nation would need to be effected, for we 
now have numerous constitutional guarantees of the right ol 
property in labor. These guarantees include the right to make 
lawful contracts, and the individual freedom so ordained can be 
restricted by the legislature only when the restraint can be 
justified as a proper exercise of the police power. Time and 
effort might be required for securing such constitutional amend- 
ments; but our instruments of government provide a lawful 
and reasonable method of accomplishing this result. 

The object of this article has been not so much to consider 
the merits or demerits of the closed shop as to explain its 
purpose and logical consequences. It should be tolerably 
evident that this demand of the trade-unions would lead to- 
revolution in our law and our economic policy; whether the 
prospect of a compulsory regimentation of labor is sufficiently 
attractive to make such a change desirable is a question into 
which we shall not now enter. The socialist, of course, would 
welcome this, or any other, limitation of the rights of the in- 
dividual. He who wishes to form an opinion upon the subject 
would do well to study the history of the mediaeval guilds, 
and to examine particularly the influence of these institutions 
upon individual .opt>ortunity and economic progress. This 
might not enable one to reach definite conclusions concerning 
the proposal to organize modern labor upon the mediaeval 
basis, but it would at least furnish a point of departure. It 
would be worth while, also, to inqtiire to what extent the 
guilds were able, even with the sanction of the law, to main- 
tain their monopoly of industrial opportunity, and what 
methods were employed in dealing with interlopers. Finally, 
it would be necessary to consider whether modern conditions 
require mobility or fixity of economic relationships, and 
whether compulsory organization of labor would meet the 
demands of the present age. After these things had been 
determined it would be time enough to speculate about 
matters concerning which we cannot learn much from present 
or past experience. Meanwhile, no matter what the ultimate 
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conclusion may have to be, something will be gained if we 
realize the far-reaching consequences of a decision to pro- 
nounce a sentence of economic outlawry upon the non-union 
man. 

Bliss, William D. P. New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. 

p. 853. 

Open Shop. 

The arguments in favor of the open shop are based upon 
the necessity of preserving the freedom of individual con- 
tracts. 

Right of Individual Contract — In a recent decision of 
the Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois, it was held 
that agreements for the closed shop "would, if executed, tend 
to create a monopoly in favor of the members of the different 
unions, to the exclusion of workmen not members of such 
unions, and are, in this respect, unlawful." 

The law of morality and the law of man forbid any citizen, 
whether he be laborer or capitalist, to enforce his demands by 
the oppression of others, by a denial to any man of his right 
to work, for whom he will, and for what he will, of his right 
to hire any man for what that man is willing to accept. 

The freedom of action is legally and, it is probable, economi- 
cally a matter of as much concern to society as the freedom of 
the unionist to combine for proper purposes. 

Unless we are prepared to relegate all the laborers in a trade 
to a condition or status determined by a combination or associa- 
tion known as a trade-union, and to deny the advisibility of 
permitting a worker to choose freely between an individual or 
a collective contract, we must insist that the compulsory unioniza- 
tion of industry is economically indefensible. 

The conditions under which a man shall dispose of his 
labor are of such exceeding importance to society that, if free- 
dom is to be denied, the restrictions imposed should be deter- 
mined by the government and not by any other agency. Such 
regulations should be just, uniform, and certain; they should 
not be subject to the possible caprice, selfishness, or special 
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exigencies of a labor organization. When it is necessary to re- 
strict the freedom of labor or capital to enter any industry, 
the matter becomes the subject of public concern and public 
regulation. If membership in a labor organization is to be a 
condition precedent to the right of securing employment, it 
will be necessary for the government to control the constitution, 
policy, and management of such associations so far as may be* 
requisite for the purpose in view. 

Trade-unions have no right to usurp the sovereignty of the 
State and to destroy that individual freedom which is the cardi- 
nal principle of American life, whether it be religious, political, 
or industrial. 

If unions are to render permanent service to the laborers, 
they must be voluntary organizations. If any device can be invent- 
ed by employers of laborers by which laborers can be coerced in- 
to joining or kept from joining labor-unions, then these or- 
ganizations no longer represent either the best thought or the best 
interests of the laborers. They must necessarily soon degenerate 
into mere dictatorial groups. There is no principle of ethics, 
economics, or equity that will make the coercion of laborers 
by laborers any better than the coercion of laborers by capital- 
ists. 

Men who, as victims of trade-union depotism, are forced 
into the union, would prove elements of weakness and prepare 
the way for disintegration. 

Danger of Trade-Union Power. — An important argument 
against acceding to the demands of trade-unionists foF the 
closed shop is the danger involved in granting too much power 
to the labor organizations. 

It is contended that it would be highly dangerous to allow a 
permanent and all-inclusive organization of laborers to control 
such matters as admission to a trade, the introduction of im- 
proved machinery, and the rate of wages; that it is highly 
desirable that a trade-union should always be kept upon its good 
behavior by the knowledge that an unreasonable or selfish policy 
will drive both employers and the public to seek relief by ap- 
pealing to the non-union man. 
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Injury to Business — It is claimed that the open shop is 
necessary in order to preserve the liberty and protect the 
rights of employers. The closed shop means that none but union 
men shall be employed; that the foreman shall be acceptable 
to the union and, therefore, presumably a member of it ; that the 
rules of the work shop shall be made by the unions; and it is 
'claimed that all this practically takes the management of the 
business out of the hands of the employers and places it with 
those who lack business responsibility. The men who have put 
their capital into the business can no longer control their 
own property, but are practically compelled to turn it over to 
'the management of an organization which deems its own in- 
terests in conflict with those of the capitalists. 

The closed shop would, it is claimed, be injurious to business 
and thus disastrous to the general welfare of society: 

By imposing on a shop where there is no dissatisfaction, 
the liability of a sympathetic strike or of a strike growing out 
of a quarrel with some other union; 

By taking the management out of the hands of the employers 
who have the greatest stake in the business, and thus inviting 
failure ; 

By destroying all competition between good and poor work- 
men, and thus lowering the standard of skill and resulting in 
an inferior product; 

By destroying all competition between union and non-union 
men and enabling the unions to force wages up to a point 
which the business could not stand; and, with a higher price 
for a poorer product, a closed shop could not compete with es- 
tablishments not so handicapped. 

Gunton. 21: 277-8. September, 1901. 

Exclusive Employment of Union Men. 

Editor Gunton's Magazine, 

Dear Sir: — I notice in your discussion of the steel strike that 
the point of your criticism of the unions is that they insist on hav- 
ing the non-union mills made union mills. In other words, your 
idea seems to be that, while the men have a perfect right to organ- 
ize, they have no right to insist that any other men be discharged 
if they are not members of the union. Does not this strike at the 
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strongest pillar of trade-unionism, which really holds up the whole 
structure? Is it not a fact that if non-union men were permitted 
in any establishment along with union men, they would be used as 
a means of breaking up the union? Every new man that was hired 
would be a non-union man until all were of that kind. How else 
can the unions protect themselves than by insisting on exclusive 
employment of their own men? E. P. R. 

Union men have a perfect right to extend their organiza- 
tion, but only through the use of moral suasion. Coercion can- 
not be justified under any circumstances, and if unions were 
made universal by coercion they would necessarily become 
despotic. Of course, union men have the right to refuse to 
work with an objectional overseer or under any other condition 
they deem sufficiently objectionable. Their alternative is to 
strike, but this is quite different from making the corporations 
sign an agreement by which they will discharge non-union men 
or compel them to join the union. It is important to labor itself 
that this progress, which is something of a competition between 
union and non-union laborers, should be free from coercion 
and intimidation. If the union observes that the corporations 
are trying to work any non-union men with the view, ultimately, 
of breaking the union, their defence is to strengthen their union 
in all the ways they can by new enlistments and, if needs be, 
strike against working with non-union men. In that case the 
contest must be between the two, but it must be free. Until the 
unions are strong enough, through moral suasion and the 
strength of the good they do to their class, to enlist all the 
laborers, it is better for them and for society that their in- 
fluence should not be exclusive, but there should be a competi- 
tion between the union and non-union men. There is no or- 
ganization in the community, either the church, or in business 
or in labor, which is good enough, and can be trusted, to ac- 
quire exclusive control by coercion. 

Latter-Day Problems, pp. 1-25. 

J. L. Laughlin. 

I. 

The difficulties constantly • arising between employers and 
employees and the increasingly aggressive interference of labor 
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unions with industrial operations have brought the labor prob- 
lem to the front as never before. Here is a matter directly 
touching the public welfare which cannot be blinked; it must 
be squarely met and its solution must be worked out on a sound 
economic basis, or we shall never reach any substantial results. 
More than this, whatever our solution, and even if we arrive 
at positive truth, we shall yet have to face the difficulties of a 
suspicious mind on the conclusions. Indeed, one of the most 
serious duties of practical economists is so to wing the truth by 
publicity that it may enter the thinking of all classes and condi- 
tions of men. 

To this end, it will be worth our while to examine the prin- 
ciples and practice of labor unions solely in the interest of the 
men who make up their membership. We may leave the em- 
ployer out of account in this study, if for no other reason than 
that he is the one who, by situation, intelligence, and experience, 
is generally able to care for himself. This reason, obviously, 
does not apply to the receiver of wages, who is now using the 
union as an organization for raising his wages as well as for 
lessening the duration and improving the conditions of his daily 
toil. First of all, it should be understood that we make no ob- 
jection to organized unions. They have their unmistakable ad- 
vantages, as well as their disadvantages. The friend of the 
workman certainly should wish to study how to increase the 
gains and diminish the losses from unions. In this spirit it 
ought to be possible to study impartially and honestly any and 
all defects in the principles on which labor unions are based. If 
the defects disclosed are obvious and important, then it would 
be stupid for society to ignore them; and the economist may be 
rightly called upon, as a consequence, to propose a constructive 
means for remedying the shortcomings of the unions to the 
end that their efficiency may be increased. Beginning first with 
a critical analysis of the present policy of the main body of 
labor unionists, it will be my purpose to follow this with a con- 
structive plan by which the laborers may improve their condi- 
tion through the agency of the unions. 
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II. 

Accepting the aims of the labor organizations as above de- 
scribed, what are the means used to accomplish these aims? 
With this purpose all of us who are human must sympathize; 
all of us wish to see poverty reduced and the wages . of the 
worker raised. There can be no disagreement on this point. 
The real question at issue, however, is, How can these results 
be brought about? On this point, it ought not to be necessary 
to say that we must divest ourselves of all stubborn pride of 
opinion, and look the facts squarely in the face. Nor can any 
system of ethics be maintained for a moment which, although 
based on sympathy, is not founded securely upon sound economic 
principles. If the unions also have built up a theory of class 
ethics which aims to justify conduct squarely opposed to the 
established order of society, and a conduct based on mistaken 
economic theory, then that code of ethics must go to the wall. 
Moreover, it will, in that case, be to the permanent good of the 
workers that it should give way to some other code. 

What, then, are the means adopted by the unions to raise 
wages? Obviously, it is not possible to predicate in one state- 
ment what is true of all unions. There are many differing 
practical policies in force; and yet it is possible to indicate the 
one common economic principle underjying the action of the ma- 
jority of the large and influential organizations. To be brief, 
the practical policy of labor unions is based on the principle of 
a monopoly of the supply of laborers in a given occupation. By 
combination also the gain of collective bargaining is obtained. 
Just as manufacturers attempt to control the supply and the 
price of an article, so the unions attempt to fix the rate of 
wages by controlling the number of possible competitors for 
hire. It would seem that what is sauce for the goose should 
be sauce for the gander. 

The principle of monopoly, it should be observed, is effective 
in regulating price only if the monopoly is fairly complete; it 
must include practically all of the supply. The demand of 
those who buy is equally necessary to the outcome. As a 
rule, the monopolistic seller must set a price which will in- 
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duce the demand to take off the whole supply. Too high a 
price will lessen the consumption and lessen the demand. 

In a similar way, not only must there be an active demand 
for labor from employers, but to fix the price of labor a union 
must, control practically all of a given kind of Jabor. Here we 
find the pivotal difficulty in the policy of the unions; and we 
find clashes of opinion as to the facts. If the union does not 
contain all the persons competing for the given kind of work, 
then its theory of monopoly will be a failure in practice. In 
fact, the unions composed of unskilled laborers, such as team- 
sters, can never include all the persons, near and far, capable 
of competing for their positions. The principle of monopoly 
cannot be made to work successfully in such unions. 

But it will be objected by union leaders that it is their 
policy to gather every laborer into the union, and thus event- 
ually control all the supply in an invincible monopoly. The 
unions, however, do not, in fact, admit all comers. Some of 
them, such as the machinists, admirably demand skill as a 
prerequisite of admission; others, such as telegraphers, make 
the admission of apprentices practically impossible; while 
others again, like some woodworkers, find difficulty in 
getting apprentices, and consequently urge training in the 
public schools. In such variety of practice there, nevertheless, 
emerges the fact that many unions try to create an artificial 
monopoly by excluding others, and yet try to keep the union 
scale of wages by preventing in various ways the employment 
of non-union men. On the other hand, should the unions 
adopt the plan of admitting all who apply, then all laborers 
being unionists, the situation would be the same as regards 
supply as if there were no unions. Could the unions then 
maintain a "union scale" of wages? Evidently, if the whole 
supply of laborers is thus introduced into the field of em- 
ployment, then the rate of wages for all in any one occupa- 
tion can never be more than that rate which will warrant the 
employment of all — ^that is, the market rate of wages. Al- 
though all laborers are included in the unions, they would have 
the advantages, whatever they may be, of collective bargain- 
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ing. Yet if the unions really believe that when every laborer 
is inside the union collective bargaining can of itself, irrespec- 
tive of the supply, raise the rate of wages, they are doomed to 
disappointment. Wholly aside from the influence of demand, in 
order to control the rate of wages, the unions which include 
all laborers must effectually control immigration and the rate of 
births. No one, it scarcely need be said, is so ignorant of econ- 
omic history as to believe that such a control over births can 
be maintained. There is little hope for higher wages by this 
method of action. 

In the anthracite-coal regions, for instance, it may be said that 
strenuous efforts were made to force all the men to join the 
unions. If not only those on the ground, but all newcomers, are 
admitted to membership, then not all unionists can find employ- 
ment in the mines. At the best, if they can fix the rate of wages 
which employers must pay those who do work, some will re- 
main unemployed. In such a case, the working members must 
support the idle — ^which is equivalent to a reduction of the 
wages of those who work— or the unemployed must seek work 
elsewhere. Sooner or later, for men capable of doing a particular 
sort of work an adjustment as a whole between the demand for 
laborers and the supply of them must be reached on the basis 
of a market rate. 

Whatever the reasons, the fact is to-day unmistakable that 
the unions include only a small fraction of the total body of 
laborers. In spite of the proclaimed intention to include in a 
union each worker of every occupation, and then to federate all 
the unions, the unions contain far less than a majority of the 
working force of the country. To the present time, therefore, 
the practical policy of the unions has resulted in one of artifi- 
cial monopoly; that is, not able to control the whole supply, the 
union attempts to fix a "union scale" and maintain only its 
own members at work. This situation, consequently, means 
always and inevitably the existence of non-union men, against 
whom warfare must be waged. Under this system high wages 
for some can be obtained only by the sacrifice of others outside 
the union. The economic means chosen by the unions, then, to 
gain higher wages are practicable only for a part of the labor 
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body, and then only provided all other competitors can be 
driven from the field. The policy of artificial monopoly being, 
thus the common principle of a great majority of unions, we 
may next briefly consider the inevitable consequences of such a 
policy. 

1. Thp immediate corollary of the union policy is a warfare 
a ouirance against the non-union men. This hostility against 
brother workers is excused on the ground that it is the only 
means of keeping up the "union scale" of wages. Although an 
artificial monopoly is unjust and selfish, and certain to end in 
failure, the unions have doggedly adhered to it so far as to 
create a code of ethics which justifies any act which will preserve 
the monopoly. This is the reason why a non-union man seeking 
work is regarded as a traitor to his class, when in reality he is 
a traitor to an insufficient economic principle. As a human being 
he has the same right to live and work as any other, whether 
a member of a union or not. The arrogance of unionism in 
ruling on the fundamentals of human liberty, the assumption of 
infallibility and superiority to institutions which have been won 
only by centuries of political sacrifice and effort, is something 
supernal — something to be resented by every lover of liberty. 
Unionism, if unjust to other men, cannot stand. 

2. Since the "union scale" of an artificial monopoly is clearly 
not the market rate of wages, the maintenance of the former 
can be perpetuated only by imiting the supply to the members 
of the union. The only means of keepmg non-union men from 
competition is force. Consequently the inevitable outcome of 
the present policy of many labor organizations is lawlessness 
and an array of power against the state. Their policy being 
what it is, their purposes can be successfully carried out only 
by force, and by denying to outsiders the privileges of equality 
and liberty. Sometimes the means of enforcing their unenacted 
views is known as "peaceful picketing"; but this is only a 
mask for threats of violence. In fact, intimidation of all kinds 
up to actual murder has been employed to drive non-union 
competitors out of the labor market. Picketing, boycotts, break- 
ing heads, slugging, murder, — all outrages against law and order, 
against a government of liberty and equality — are the necessary 
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consequences of the existing beliefs of unionists, and they can- 
not gain their ends without them. So long as the unions adhere 
to their present principles so long will they be driven to defy 
the majesty of the law, and work to subvert a proper respect 
for the orderly conduct of government. 

The dictum of a few men in a union has been set above 
the equality of men before the law. The union lays down an 
ethical proposition, and by its own agencies sets itself to apply 
it at any and all cost. This is a method of tyranny and not of 
liberty. The right of the humblest person to be protected in his 
life and property is the very cornerstone of free government. 
It means more for the weak than for the strong. Therefore 
the opinions of a loosely constituted body, representing a limited 
set of interests, should not — and will not — be allowed to assume 
a power greater than the political liberty for all, rich or poor, 
which has been a thousand years in the making. By the abuses 
of unionism there has been set up an imperium in imperio — one 
inconsistent with the other^ One or the other must give way. 
Which one it shall be no one can doubt. The dictum of rioters 
will never be allowed by modern society to eradicate the benefi- 
cent results which have issued from the long evolution of civil 
liberty. If the platform of the unions is opposed to the fun- 
damentals of law and progress, it must yield to the inevitable 
and be reconstructed on correct principles of economics and 
justice. 

3. The labor leaders, finding themselves opposed by the 
strong forces of society, have at times made use of politics. 
They have sought to influence executive action in their favor. 
Mayors of cities are under pressure not to use the police to 
maintain order when strikers are intimidating non-union men. 
More than that, since the presence of soldiers would secure 
safety from force to non-union workers, union leaders have urged 
governors, and even the President of the United States, to re- 
frain from sending troops to points where disorderly strikes 
are in operation. Not only the police and the soldiery, but even 
the courts, when used solely to enforce the law as created by 
the majority of voters, have been conspicuously attacked as the 
enemies of "organized labor." The hostility of these agencies in 
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truth is not toward labor, or its organization, but toward the 
perverse and misguided policy adopted by the labor leaders. 

The entry of unions into politics, in general, is a sign of 
sound growth. It is, at least, a recognition that the only legiti- 
mate way of enforcing their opinions upon others is by getting 
them incorporated into law by constitutional means. And yet 
legislation in favor of special interests will be met by the 
demand of equal treatment for all other interests concerned; 
and in this arena the battle must be fought out The unions 
will not have their own way by any means. So far as concerns 
the rate of wages, in any event, political agitation and legisla- 
tion can do little. The forces governing the demand and supply 
of labor are beyond the control of legislation. But other subjects 
of labor legislation have been introduced, as is well known, 
such as eight-hour laws, high wages for state employees, and 
demands for employment by the Government of only union men. 
All these efforts would be largely unnecessary were the action 
of the unions founded on another pfinciple than monopoly. 

4. The difficulties arising from this incorrect policy of artifi- 
cial monopoly of the labor supply have been felt by the unions, 
but they have not been assigned to their true cause. Believing 
in this theory, even though incorrect, they have gone on en- 
forcing their demands by methods unrelated to the real causes at 
work. They have tried to strengthen their position by claiming 
a share in the ownership of the establishment in which they 
work, or a right of property in the product they produce, or 
a part in the business management of the concern which em- 
ploys them. They have tried to say who shall be hired, who 
dismissed, where materials shall be bought, by whom goods 
shall be carried or sold, and the like. Their purpose is not al- 
ways clear; but it seems to be a part of a plan to keep the employer 
at their mercy, and thus under the necessity of submitting to 
any and all demands as regards wages. 

In this matter the unions cannot succeed. The very essence 
of a defined rate of wages is that the laborer contracts him- 
self out of all risk. If the workman claims to be a partner in 
the commerical enterprise, asking in addition a part of the gains, 
he must also be willing to share the losses. This is obviously 
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impossible for the ordinary working man. Hired labor and nar- 
row means go together. Capital can, labor cannot, wait without 
serious loss. Laborers, therefore, cannot take the risks of in- 
dustry and assume the familiar losses of business. This is the 
full and conclusive reason why the laborer contracts himself 
out of risk and accepts a definite rate of wages. If he does this, 
he is estopped, both morally and legally, from further proprie- 
tary claims on the product or on the establishment. 

By way of resume, it is to be seen that the attempt to increase 
the income of labor on the unionist principle of a limitation of 
competitors has led into an impasse, where further progress is 
blocked by the following evils: 

1. The wrong to non-union men. 

2. The defiance of the established order of society. 

3. A futile resort to legislation. 

4. The interference with the employer's management. 

HL 

In contrast with the existing policy, which can end only in 
discouragement and failure, permit me, wholly in the interest of 
the membership of the unions, to suggest another policy which will 
certainly end in higher wages and open a road to permanent 
progress for all working men. Instead of the principle of mo- 
nopoly of competitors, I offer the principle of productivity or 
efficiency, as a basis on which the action of unions should be 
founded. 

By productivity is meant the practical ability 'to add to the 
product turned out in any industry. The relative productivity 
of labor operates on its price just as does utility on the price of 
any staple article — improve the quality of it and you increase 
the demand for it. This general truth is nothing new. The pur- 
chaser of a horse will pay more for a good horse than for a poor 
one. A coat made of good material will sell for more thail one 
made of poor material. Why? Because it yields more utility, or 
satisfaction, to the purchaser. In the same way, if the utility of 
the labor to the employer is increased, it will be more desired; 
that is, if the laborer yields more of that for which the employer 
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hires labor, the employer will pay more for it, on purely com- 
mercial grounds. 

Now it happens that where productivity is low — that is, where 
men are generally unskilled— the supply is quite beyond the de- 
mand for that kind of labor. Productivity being given, supply 
regulates the price. Obviously, to escape from the thraldom of 
an over supply of labor in any given class, or occupation, the 
laborer must improve his efficiency. That is another way of say- 
ing that, if he trains himself and acquires skill, he moves up into 
a higher and less crowded class of labor. The effect on wages 
is twofold: (i) he is now in a group where the supply is rela- 
tively less to demand than before ; and (2) his utility as a laborer 
to the employer is greater, and acts to increase the demand for 
his services. Productivity, therefore, is the one sure method 
of escape from the depressing effects on wages of an oversupply 
of labor. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the forms by which pro- 
ductivity shows itself in the concrete. If the laborer is a team- 
ster, he can improve in sobriety, punctuality, knowledge of 
horses, skill in driving, improved methods of loading and unload- 
ing, avoidance of delays, and in scrupulous honesty. If, more- 
over, he studies his employer's business and consults his interest 
— instead of studying how to put him at a disadvantage, or 
instead of making work — ^he still further increases his pro- 
ductivity and value to his employer. In other occupations and 
in other grades of work the process is simple. In fact, it is the 
ordinary influence of skill on wages; and men have been acting 
on an understanding of it time out of mind. 

To this suggestion it may be objected that the workman who 
makes himself more efficient receives no more from an employer 
than the less efficient; that employers treat all alike and are un- 
willing to recognize skill. The fact is doubted ; for it is incredi- 
ble that intelligent managers should be for any length of time 
blind, to their own self-interest. But if they are thus blind, and 
if they place an obstacle to the recognition of merit and skill, 
then we at once see how the unions can make legitimate use of 
their organized power by demanding higher wages for higher 
productivity. Such demands are sure to meet with success. 
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This method of raising wages, based on forces bringing about 
a lessened supply and an increased demand, shows a difference 
as wide as the poles from the existing artificial method of "buck- 
ing" against an oversupply by an ineffective monopoly. To 
the laborer who wishes higher wages the advantage of the for- 
mer over the latter is so evident and so great that further illustra- 
tion or emphasis on this point would be out of place. In the 
economic history of the last fifty or sixty years in the United- 
States and Great Britain, it appears that money wages have risen 
by about fifty per cent, for unskilled labor to over one hundred 
per cent, for higher grades of work, while the hours of labor 
per day have been lowered considerably. Moreover, this gain in 
money wages has been accompanied by a fall in the prices of 
many articles consumed by the laboring class. This fortunate 
outcome has gone on simultaneously with a progress in invention 
and in the industrial arts never before equalled in the history 
of the world, and it is a progress which has enabled the same 
labor and capital to turn out a greater number of units of 
product. In fact, the enlargement of the output has' been 
such that each unit could be sold at a lower price than ever 
before and yet the value of the total product of the industry 
has sufficed to pay the old return upon capital and also to 
pay absolutely higher money wages to the workmen for a less- 
number of hours of labor in the day. Indeed, one is inclined 
to believe that the gain in wages by the working classes in 
recent years has been due far more to this increased produc- 
tivity of industry and much less to the demands of labor unions 
than has been generally supposed. The productivity method 
of raising wages has the advantage over the one in present 
use in that it gives a quid proquo, and excites no antagonism 
on the part of the employer. A pressure by strikes to have 
productivity recognized must be successful, since an employer 
cannot afford the loss consequent on hiring an inefficient work- 
man. The insistence, as at present, on a uniform minimum 
rate of wages by process of terrorism, and without regard 
to the supply of possible competitors, cannot for a moment be 
considered in comparison with the hopeful and successful 
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method through improved productivity. The one is outside, 
the other within, the control of any individual initiative. 

Keeping these things in mind> those of us who would like 
to, see a definite and permanent progress of the laboring class- 
es believe that here the unions have a great opportunity. They 
must drop their dogged attempts to enforce a policy against 
the oversupply of labor by a futile monopoly; it is as useless 
and hopeless as to try to sweep back the sea with a broom. 
On the other hand, should the unions demand as conditions 
of admission definite tests of efficiency and character, and 
work strenuously to raise the level of their productivity, they 
would become limited bodies, composed of men of high skill 
and efficiency. The difficulty of supply would be conquered. 
A monopoly would be created, but it would be a natural and 
not an artificial one. The distinction between union and non- 
union men would, then, be one between the skilled and the 
unskilled. The contest between union and non-union men 
would no longer be settled by force. Thus the sympathy of 
employers and the public would be transferred from the non- 
union, or the unfit, to the union, or the fit men. If space wefe 
sufficient, interesting cases could be cited here of unions which 
have already caught sight of the truth, and greatly improved 
their position thereby. This policy unmistakably opens the path 
of hope and progress for the future. 

In contrast with the mistaken policy of the present, we may 
set down the different ways in which productivity would act up- 
on the four evils enumerated at the end of the second part of 
our study: 

1. The wrong to the non-union man would disappear. The 
rivalry of union and non-union men would no longer be the 
competition of equals, because the non-union, or inferior, men 
would be out of the competition for given kinds of work. There 
is no wrong to a non-union man, if he is excluded from work for 
inefficiency. The wrong of to-day is that the union often shields 
numbers of incapables. 

2. Since the unionists would represent skill, and the non- 
unionists lack the skill, there would be no need of force to hold 
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the position of natural monqpoly. The perpetuaf defiance of the 
law in order to terrorize non-union men would have no reason 
for its existence; and the worst phase of unionism would dis- 
appear. Such a consummation alone would be worth infinite 
pains ; but if it should come in connection with a policy which 
is morally certain to improve the condition of the workmen, not 
to reach out for it is little shiort of crime. 

3. As another consequence of the new principle the unionist 
would find himself and his comrades steadily gaining a higher 
standard of living without resort to the artificial methods of 
politics. Legislation would not be needed to fight against the 
results of the oversupply of labor. Like ordinary business men, 
the unionists would find their affairs peacefully settled in the 
arena of industry by permanent forces, and not in the uncer- 
tain strife of legislatures and political conventions in which they 
are likely to be outwitted by clever party leaders. And yet the 
workmen would retain in their organized unions the power to 
command justice from those employers who are unjust. 

4. The new policy would insure community of interest be- 
tween employer and employee. This objective is so important, 
it has been so outrageously ignored in countless labor struggles, 
that to attain it would almost be like the millennium ; and yet, in- 
stead of being moonshine, it is simply common sense. If the 
laborers knew and acted upon the fact that skill and good-will 
were reasons why employers could pay better wages, the whole 
face of the present situation would be changed. If it were 
objected that the unfair and grasping employer would pocket the 
surplus due to the improved efficiency of the laborers, it must be 
remembered that the unions still retain their power of collective 
bargaining. But, of course, the unions must not believe that de- 
mands can be made for advances of an unlimited kind far beyond 
the services rendered to production of any one agent, such as 
labor. 

The new proposals would also completely remove the dis- 
astrous tendency to make work. If men obtain payment in pro- 
portion to their productivity, the greater the product the higher 
would be the wages; for this has been the reading of economic 
history, no matter how individuals here and there protest. Hence 
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the result would be lower expenses of production, a fall in the 
prices of staple goods, and a generally increased welfare among 
those classes whose satisfactions have been increased. 

Not only would the consumer be benefited, but the increased 
productivity of industry would enable the home producer to sell 
his goods cheaper in foreign markets. As things are going now, 
the hindrances to production and making work by unions are 
the serious influences now threatening to contract our foreign 
trade. The new policy proposed to the unions would therefore 
aid the United States in keeping its present advantages in the 
field of international competition. 

While it has been impossible to discuss fully all the points 
which have arisen in the reader's mind, it must suffice to bring 
into bold contrast the present erroneous policy of the labor 
unions with the possible one of productivity. In a very true 
sense, the labor problem is a conflict between different grades of 
skill. Legitimate industrial success comes with the ability to 
use better than others the agencies of production. One reason 
why managerial power commands such high wages is that a high- 
ly capable leader in industry receives returns not merely for the 
use of capital, but because he sees and grasps an opportunity 
where other men see nothing. No matter where a man begins 
in life, if he has skill, insight, foresight, judgment, knowledge of 
men, and managerial force, he will gain at least — if not more 
than — in proportion to his productivity. Therefore, if the unions 
wish to elevate their fellow-workers, instead of breaking the 
heads of non-union men, they should set a premium on industrial 
education. It ought to be as easy for a working man's child to 
become a skilled craftsman — a machinist, carpenter, mason, or 
bricklayer — in our public-school system as it is to acquire geog- 
raphy and algebra. By eradicating industrial incapacity and sub- 
stituting skill therefor, we should be increasing the wages of all 
classes, developing wealth in all forms, and enlarging the well- 
being of the whole nation. 
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North American. 180: 28-40. January, 1905. 
Issues of the Open and Closed Shop. Henry White. 

The working class is rapidly raising itself out of its servile 
•state through concerted action, and for the first time in history it 
is becoming a leading social factor. In consequence, the quies- 
cent mass which gave society a firm base is growing restless, and 
the onerous task now faces mankind of readjusting the economic 
relations in conformity with democratic id«als. 

The disappearing of the individual personal element in in- 
•dustry and the coming together of workmen in large groups, has 
developed among them a consciousness of their common interest, 
thereby promoting unity of purpose. This tendency is culminat- 
ing in a definite working-class movement, which is widening the 
l^reach between employer and employed. 

So far has the organization of the wage-workers proceeded, 
and likewise the counter combination of the employers, that the 
gravest of social problems has been narrowed down to the rights 
of the contending parties, as chiefly embodied in the problem of 
the "open" and "closed" shop. By the "open" shop is commonly 
meant the policy of employing workmen without regard to their 
affiliation with unions; and the "closed" shop is the antithesis 
of this, or the union shop. The term "union shop" is also made 
to apply to places where only union members are employed with- 
out the employer's agreeing to follow this course, but in the 
closed shop the employer expressly agrees to exclude non-union- 
ists. The open-shop question is by no means new, as the union- 
izing of the shops has been naturally resisted by the employer 
wherever possible, but the term has taken on a new significance 
since it has been adopted as a slogan, as an emancipation declara- 
tion against union rule. The open-shop advocates disclaim any 
intention of fighting unions as such. They even claim to favor 
unions "rightly conducted"; but, whether sincere or not, their 
recognition of the right and necessity of workmen to organize 
marks an important step in the progress of unionism. Until 
quite recently, employers openly refused to have any dealings 
with organized workmen. Accustomed as they were to treating 
with the single employee, a collective demand was to them an 
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insurrection. It was a radical, if not a revolutionary, departure 
for workingmen to demand as a wage all that could be exhausted 
from industry, instead of being content with a wage limited by 
unrestricted competition — whence the union could not be recog- 
nized or temporized with. But when the employers found that 
the union continued to grow despite their efforts, and that pub- 
lic opinion began to favor the organization of the laborers as a 
means of equalizing advantages, their hostility gave way to toler- 
ance, and the union was in time accepted as a factor in industry. 

Having fought its way to recognition, the union demanded 
the exclusion of non-union men from the shops. This meant a 
long step toward union regulation of industry, and as was antici- 
pated, it soon brought the movement into conflict with practically 
the whole employing class. A more general observance of the 
closed shop followed the expansion of the labor movement. 
Charges of union abuses, due to the alleged labor monopoly 
fostered by the closed shop, became rife; the sentiment toward 
the union changed noticeably, and the employers were aroused 
into active hostility. The "open shop" thus became the rallying 
cry of the employer. 

Beginning about five years ago, strikes on a scale never before 
known occurred, notably in the building and mining trades. The 
employers, emulating the example of their workmen, formed 
associations in the different trades and industrial centres to fight 
the closed shop, and recently these associations united into a 
vast federation known as the Citizens' Industrial Association of 
America. These bodies, although lacking the definite policies of 
the unions, are, nevertheless, sufficiently in accord to present a 
united front to the unions. In the construction trades, the em- 
ployers* association recognizes the closed shop, but only as a 
matter of necessity. On account of the numerous branches of 
labor employed at a time on one job, work would be interrupted 
incessantly, unless the builder took' the precaution to hire only 
union help ; but there is no doubt as to what the employers* at- 
titude in that industry would be if the cost of enforcing the 
open shop were not too great. In the building-trades war, in 
progress in New York since last spring, the unions charge the 
employers with seeking to bring about the open shop by re- 
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pressing the sympathetic strike and establishing an arbitration 
plan to which the builders insist that the unions shall adhere. 

The largest of the employers* bodies is the National Associa- 
tion of manufacturers, of which David M. Parry, whose name 
typifies the anti-union movement, is president. Mr. Parry is 
also the president of the Citizens* Industrial Association of 
America. It was at the New Orleans convention of the former 
body in 1903 that the open-shop movement was crystallized. 

In the addition to the preamble, adopted at the Pittsburg 

convention, held last May, its attitude is thus stated : 

"The employees have the right to contract for their services 
in a collective capacity, but any contract that contains a stipula- 
tion that employment shall be denied to men not parties to the 
contract Is an invasion of the constitutional rights of the American 
workman, is against public policy, and is in violation of the con- 
spiracy laws. This Association declares its unalterable antagonism 
to the closed shop, and insists that the doors of no industry shall 
be closed against American workmen because of their membership 
or non- membership in any labor organization." 

The notable decision of the Anthracite-Coal Commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt in which the open-shop principle 
was upheld, and likewise the decision of the President reinstating 
foreman Miller in the Government Printing-office, from which 
he had been discharged upon complaint of the Bookbinders* 
Union, have given a strong impetus to the open-shop movement. 
So vigorous and widespread has it become that many employers 
who previously, without much urging, recognized the closed 
shop, have been carried along with it, and now avow their de- 
termination to resist the closed shop at whatever cost. The 
Citizens' Industrial Association at its annual convention held 
in New York in November asserted its uncompromising hostility 
to the closed shop, and the American Federation of Labor in 
session at San Francisco a week earlier reaffirmed its opposition 
to the open shop. 

The stress thus put on the open shop by the employers has 
also aroused the unionists, in the belief that its object is to crush 
unionism. Many serious strikes have been precipitated on 
that account, the most recent and noteworthy being the 
strikes in the glove trade in Gloversville, N. Y., and in the 
clothing trade in New York, both of which were lost. In 
both cases, only union men were employed in the shops 
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when the employers promulgated their shop policy. The 
employers also announced that the conditions then existing 
would not be disturbed, but that they reserved the right 
to employ non-union men, should they so elect. The unions 
took alarm, believing their existence threatened, and tried to 
protect themselves by attempting to compel the employers 
to agree to employ only members in good standing. The 
glove strike, which involved about three thousand men, 
began on December 23rd, 1903, and ended on June 28th, 
1904. The clothing strike began June 20th and ended on July 
27th, 1904, and affected about fifteen thousand tailors and 
twelve hundred cutters. Similar strikes took place a few 
week later in Chicago, St. Louis and Boston, involving 
over six thousand clothing workers more, and with a like 
result. 

Much can be said of the motive that prompts the em- 
ployer to favor the open shop. With some, the open shop 
offers the means of frustrating the organization of the 
employees; with others, it is looked upon as a refuge when 
hard pressed by the union. But this does not sufficiently 
accotuit for the intensity of the open-shop movement. Its 
character is such that it can be due only to the dread of a 
possible misuse of the immense power combination has placed 
in untrained hands. That there is some ground for the distrust 
of unions cannot be doubted. There is danger in the sudden 
acquisition of power by the many. 

The open-shop question has brought prominently to the fore 
the question of the abstract rights of the employer and of the 
workman. At a conference held under the auspices of the 
National Civic Federation in November, 1903, at Chicago, both 
sides based their arguments chiefly upon abstract rights which 
they considered irreconcilable. It seemed as though an ex- 
terminating war must follow this peace conference. The union 
advocates condemned the open-shop movement as a plot to de- 
stroy the unions; and the employers, with equal vehemence, de- 
nounced the closed shop as a monopoly-creating device. Each 
side threatened to fight to the last ditch what the other advocated. 

Had the unionists and employers given the same considera- 
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tion to each other's claims that they expected for their own, they 
might have found a basis for an agreement as to their respective 
rights ; and, having progressed thus far, they would have had less 
difficulty in agreeing upon a policy by which these rights could 
be conserved in practice. The bitterest opponent of unions will 
concede to workmen the right to organize and the right of such 
workmen to refuse to work with non-unionists. The most 
ardent unionist will likewise concede the right of the employer 
to engage non-union workmen if he chooses; nor would he 
hold that it is the employer's duty to drive his employees into 
the union. Such, in substance, are the rights asserted by the 
two sides, and, in a broad sense, they do not conflict. They 
are simply two aspects of the same principle of liberty. Con- 
flict occurs only where one side, in pursuing its own rights, en- 
croaches upon the rights of the other. 

The moral right of union men to refuse to work with non- 
members is questioned by some. President Roosevelt thus 

expresses this doubt in his late message to Congress: 

"Wage-workers have an entire right to organize and by all 
peaceful and honorable means to endeavor to persuade their fel- 
lows to join with them in organizations. They have ^a legral right 
which, according to circumstances, may or may not be a moral 
right." 

On its face, it does seem an arbitrary, although evidently a 
legal, act for workmen to quit work because of the presence 
in the shop of men who refuse to recognize their common inter- 
ests. But in adjudging the morality of an act it is important 
that the incentive be considered. The solidarity of the workers 
being essential to their welfare, it follows that whatever 
measures they adopt to promote it are justifiable, provided they 
do not conflict with the employer's rights. Unless workmen 
were free to abstain from working with those inimical to their 
interests, they would be unable to preserve their unity. Should 
the employer act upon his right to engage only non-union men 
his conduct would be condemned generally as being unfair, un- 
less the provocation were deemed ample. 

There is no more sacred right than liberty, but the unlimited 
exercise of that right by a person would lead to the oppression 
of the rest. We are called upon, therefore, to put limitations 
upon our rights as conditions require. The possession of a right 
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does not justify the fullest exercise of it under all conditions. 
Indeed, there can be no rights in the absolute sense in civilized 
society. Rights are always conditioned upon the well-being of 
the whole. Abstractly speaking, the employer has the right to 
hire any one he chooses at the lowest wage ; but in truth, if, by 
taking full advantage of that right, he serves to depress the 
standards of labor, he inflicts a wrong upon his fellows, and 
arrays himself against the public interest. Likewise, no one 
will dispute the laborer's right to set the highest possible price 
upon his labor, or to quit work when he chooses; but, if he 
carry the exercise of that right so far as to demand excessive 
pay for his services and, by quitting work with other workmen, 
to impose hardship upon the community, he also inflicts a wrong 
upon his fellows and arrays himself against the public interest. 
The welfare of society is and of necessity must be the final 
arbiter of all. conduct. 

The individual workman may do with impunity what the 
organized workmen cannot justly do, because of his inability 
seriously to affect conditions; but where, by combination with 
others, the workman possesses the power to inflict injury, then 
he, like the employer, cannot evade the responsibility that power 
begets. Still, workmen and employers prate about their "abso- 
lute" rights and brandish them like clubs over each other's heads. 

But what are the "principles" in this controversy upon which 
so much stress is put? What is called "principle" is sometimes 
another name for "self-interest." When the employer proclaims 
the open shop as a principle, it is often not so much the ethical 
question involved that he has in mind, as the opportunity it 
gives him for increasing his profits; and it must be confessed 
that, when workmen raise the question of the closed shop, what 
they have usually in view is the means it offers them to increase 
wages. The principle at issue, therefore, is mostly a matter of 
larger profits or higher wages, but it is discussed, on either side, 
as though it involved something divine. When the employer 
finds that he is able to enforce the open shop, he suddenly be- 
comes aware that there is a "principle" at stake, and that if he 
were to recognize the closed shop his business would become 
subordinate to the union. Likewise, unionists discover, when 
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able to enforce their demands, that if they were to tolerate the 
open shop it would lead to the union's destruction. Previously, 
both sides were governed by policy in their dealings with each 
other, and the employer somehow managed to continue doing 
business with a profit while employing only union men, and the 
union contrived to exist while members were working with non- 
union men. By repeatedly asserting a proposition as a principle, 
one may become so imbued with its ethical importance as to be 
confident that unless it be acquiesced in dire consequences must 
follow. This is the habit of mind that both employers and 
workmen are rapidly getting in over the controversy. 

Should there be even an irreconcilable difference as to 
principle, what is to be done? Because two persons who 
must get along together differ in their conception of abstrac- 
tions, it need not follow that they should fight it out until 
one succumbs to the other. Even then, the question would not 
be settled. They must both arrange to get along together some- 
how, notwithstanding their cardinal differences, and wisdom 
would dictate progress along the line of least friction. 

The open or closed shop, as it has been shown, can be main- 
tained without violating the rights of employers or workmen. 
There is a vital difference between being forced to give up a 
right, and deciding to suspend its exercise for practical reasons. 
This distinction may seem to be finely drawn, yet some of the 
largest disputes have taken place because of neglecting it. Many 
an employer will readily accommodate himself to a situation 
and employ only union men, but he will strongly protest against 
being bound by contract to do so. Even should he employ union 
men exclusively, he may reserve the right to employ others if 
he so desires. And so with the union workmen. When unable 
to help themselves, they will work with non-members ; but they 
will resist an attempt to make them agree to do so at all times. 
The method by which the open or closed shop is upheld is the 
real question. There is no difficulty as to principle, if the 
acknowledged rights of either side are respected. The one con- 
dition that the union can justly insist upon is, that there shall be 
no discrimination against its members, and that the employees 
shall be treated with through their representatives. The annual 
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disadvantage of the laborer entitles him to that consideration, 
and public opinion sustains him to that extent. Because, how- 
ever, the closed shop would strengthen the union and enable 
the members to secure fair terms, it does not follow that it 
rests with the employer to uphold it. It is manifestly absurd 
to expect the employer to force the organization of his empolyees 
against himself. Even if he were to do so, it would prove 
destructive to the spirit of unionism. The ability of workmen to 
organize independently is what gives unionism significance, and 
it is the resistance offered to the union that checks arbitrary 
tendencies. Unions, like individuals, seek to gain the benefits of 
struggle without the effort; hence the denunciations of em- 
ployers for not granting what can come only through sustained 
effort 

The strongest argument urged against the open shop is that, 
if the employer were permitted to hire non-union workmen, 
the union workmen would soon be displaced and the union 
standards broken down. Undoubtedly, the employer would be 
inclined to discriminate, but that is a situation the union must 
meet by better organization. The employer could allege also 
on the same grounds that, by employing union men, he would 
lose control of his shop, and workmanship would deteriorate. 
The task of each side is to prevent the other from making un- 
fair use of its power, not to seek to protect itself from op- 
pression by curtailing the liberty of the other. The existence 
of such extensive and efficient unions as the railroad brother- 
hoods, which deal with a most powerful set of employers and 
never raise the question of the closed shop, shows conclusively 
that the recognition of the closed shop is not vital to the 
union's existence. There is, besides, the example of the suc- 
cessful British unions, which pursue a similar policy. 

Where, however, the workers are so situated that organiza- 
tion becomes exceedingly difficult, conditions at the same time 
being such as to make their improvement specially urgent, 
it obviously would not do to apply the same rule that would 
work to advantage under normal circumstances. To promote 
self-dependence is the mission of society. In helping others, 
care must be taken not to impair their independence. Wher- 
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ever possible, people should be put upon their own resources; 
but, when incapable of helping themselves, they must be as- 
sisted to become self-helpful. In the case of the sweating- 
trades, for instance, in which are employed immense numbers 
of helpless alien workers, the public welfare demands that 
they be organized, so that they may themselves combat the 
influences which bear down upon them. There it becomes also 
the moral duty of the employer to encourage the organization of 
his employees. He cannot exploit defenceless laborers, and 
satisfy his conscience with the plea that he is paying them 
all they are able to demand. The methods of unions grappling 
with sueh conditions could not be subject to the usual criti- 
cism. 

While union workmen err in trying to use the employer to 
advance their cause, in the methods sometimes employed to 
gain their ends, the employers do not help their case by 
the obviously specious pleas they make. It is manifestly absurd 
for the employer to say that it is because of his solicitude for 
the liberty of the non-union workmen that he desires the open 
shop. His motive is transparent. He wishes the non-unionist 
to be untrammelled so that he may pit him against other 
workmen. If he were so deeply concerned in the non-unionist's 
welfare, he could readily show it by paying him more than 
the market rate. 

The non-unionist does not seem to take any pride in the 
liberty he is supposed to enjoy, neither does the unionist com- 
plain about the curtailment of his liberty by the union. The 
freedom of the non-union worker to work for as much or as 
little as he chooses invariably results in his working for less; 
the chance to work for more is not offered, A person may 
have liberty in the abstract sense, but not the opportunity to ex- 
ercise it. That opportunity is often secured by organization. 
Organization is simply the instrument to that end, and it can 
be used either to suppress or to enhance individual liberty. 
That is the danger inherent in all organizations, and is the 
problem of civilization itself. 

The employer is likewise insincere when he claims to be 
indifferent to the affiliation of his employees, and asserts that. 
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The social interest in the open-shop question is whether 
the closed shop gives the union a monopoly advantage, or 
whether the open shop leads to the suppression of the laborer. 
We can form a' definite idea as to what the open shop would 
mean, but not so with the closed shop. Only in a small 
number of industries, of which the most important are building, 
glass-making, lithography, hat and cigar making, is the closed 
shop generally observed by agreement. So it is seen that, 
under the open shop so-called, the union can thrive despite 
the increased difficulty of organization, just as the closed shop 
can be enforced while the employer refuses to recognize it. 
What the effect of the closed shop would be, if generally 
observed, can be surmised but vaguely from present examples. 
The difference between the closed shop established universally 
and the closed shop only here and there enforced and with 
difficulty, is so great that an opinion would be largely speculative. 
Judging by the unions as now constituted, we can conclude 
that, until the unions develop the needed self-restraint, and 
realize through experience their limitations, if the closed shop 
were to prevail generally, it would be as injurious to unionism 
as it would be to society. It can be said with confidence that 
there would not be withhi the union the power to keep it 
from going to excess, any more than there would be in cor- 
porations, should their sway be unopposed. The task of 
conscientious leaders is to keep the members from going reck- 
lessly ahead, spurred on solely by their own wants and by 
their own conceptions of right. Every one must sympathize 
with the object of the union to better the lot of the wage- 
worker. In doing that, it is liable,, like all special interests, 
to go so far as to encroach upon the social welfare. There 
is a never-ending conflict between social and particular in- 
terests, and the problem of society is how to protect itself 
from the latter. 

Organized workmen, because of their position, are unable to 
grasp as readily as others what the closed shop fully implies. 
They see the opportunity it offers them to improve their posi- 
tion. The employers and a considerable number of the public 
see the possibilites for evil. The unionist, like others, believes 
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that he can be trusted with unlimited power, and he cannot 
understand why there should be this unwillingness to grant 
him more. It is not probable that public • opinion will favof 
the closed shop as defined usually by the union because of the 
coercion it implies, or that the employing class will concede it 
without a struggle. 

The untenableness of the closed shop as an issue having 
been demonstrated by the recent strikes, the unions should aban- 
don it as an issue, while not relaxing their efforts to establish it 
by means which cannot be assailed. Their attention could then 
be confined to the improvement of working conditions, and their 
substance would not be wasted in an attempt to force a 
recognition of a principle as odious to the employer as it is 
to the public generally. Unionism would mean nothing un- 
less it was able to maintain the closed shop without the em- 
ployers' consent; and where it is upheld by the voluntary action 
and natural strength of the union it is impregnable. Some 
of the largest unions have agreements with single and associ- 
ated employers which omit all reference to the employment of 
union or non-union men. The employers are free to hire non- 
union men if they so desire, and the employees are free to 
abstain from working with non-union members if that be 
found advisable. This also overcomes the objection that the 
courts have made, that provisions in union agreements ex- 
cluding non-union men render them void and illegal. To meet 
the new conditions, unions must revise their methods. Make- 
shift tactics may suffice in dealing with petty and isolated 
employers; but to cope with the modern employer, allied in 
ever-growing measure with his compeers in a common defence, 
unions must depend upon the inherent strength of their cause 
and build upon the rock of voluntary organization. A union 
cannot be stronger than the loyalty and the intelligence of 
the units of which it is composed. The campaign against 
the closed shop may prove a boon to the unions if it destroys 
sham unionism, and prepares the way for a harder kind. 

Although, perhaps, no economic question has been more 
strenuously discussed than that of the open and closed shop, 
or involves graver consequences, still it cannot be considered 
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an issue, because it is not a matter to be decided at the present 
moment or even in the near future. As the workers become 
better organized, the closed shop in fact will be observed cor- 
respondingly, and as their organization dwindles the open shop 
will prevail regardless of opinions. The controversy is simply 
a phase of the ceaseless conflict between the productive elements 
—ceaseless, because there can be no satisfactory way of deter- 
mining what the share of each should be, although their under- 
lying interests are akin. If an equitable wage could be com- 
puted there would be no occasion for friction ; but that is incon- 
<:eivable. What are satisfactory wages to-day, may- not be so 
to-morrow. Human needs vary with the productiveness of the 
laborer. Wages, therefore, can only be adjusted in a rough 
way, much as the prices are fixed by a process of bargaining in 
which supply and demand determine. 

It does not follow that this strife is injurious. It is 
rather a symptom of social vitality, of the awakening of the 
working-people to their possibilities. In only the most ad- 
vanced countries do we witness this conflict. The problem is 
to keep it within safe limits instead of suppressing it. If sup- 
pressed, it would mean a listless working class, a condition 
infinitely worse. 

The labor question, as we study it closely, becomes more 
and more a moral question. Its solution, it is found, depends 
as much upon keener conceptions of justice as upon economic 
enlightenment. Being, however, far from the day when equity 
alone will govern, right, to prevail, must still to an extent be 
reinforced by might. The situation that makes for the largest 
possible justice at present is where employer and employee, 
are so strong as to compel respect for each other's claims. 
Obviously, however, * the mere matching of strength will not 
suffice to prevent strife. It may tend to make conflict less 
frequent, but to become more destructive when it does occur. 
Only, therefore, as both capitalist and laborer are disposed to 
be fair in their dealings, are willing to make concessions in 
the interest of justice, will a condition of peace be approached. 
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U. S. Industrial Commission. 17: 86-7. igoz. 

Oath of International Typographical Union. 

"I (give name) hereby solemnly and sincerely swear, or 
affirm, that I will not reveal any business or proceedings of any 
meeting of this or any subordinate union to which I may 
hereafter be attached, unless by order of the union, except to 
those I know to be members in good standing thereof; that 
I will, without equivocation or evasion, and to the best of my 
ability, abide by the constitution, by-laws, and the adopted 
scale of prices of any union to which I may belong; that I 
will at all times support the laws, regulations, and decisions 
of the International Typographical Union, and will carefully 
avoid giving aid or succor to its enemies, and use all honor- 
able means within my power to procure employment for mem- 
bers of the International Typographical Union in preference 
to others; that my fidelity to the union and my duty to the 
members thereof shall in no sense be interfered with by any 
allegiance that I may now or hereafter owe to any other or- 
ganisation, social t political or religious, secret or otherwise; 
that I will belong to no society or combination composed 
wholly or partly of printers, with the intent or purpose to inter- 
fere with the trade regulations or influence or control the 
legislation of this union; that I will not wrong a member, or 
see him or her wronged, if in my power to prevent. To all 
of which I pledge my most sacred honor." 
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1. What is the official title of your union? 

2. Is it affiliated or connected with any other union, local, 

state, national, or international? 

3. *Have you the so-called "Closed shop" in your trade?*.... 

IF SO:— 

A. To what extent? 

B. How do wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment compare with those previous to its adoption? 

«••••••••••••••»••••«••••••••••••••■••••••••••••■•••••••••••••• 

C. What is the initiation fee? 

What is the annual membership fee? 

D. Do you have the privilege of naming your fore- 
man? 

IF NOT:— 

A. Is there an active demand or movement in your 
trade for the so-called ''Closed shop"? 

B. Have you ever had the so-called "Closed shop" 
in your trade? 

C. Why was it abandoned ? 
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I 

D. Were conditions of labor better than at present? 

4. Have you a trade agreement with your employer or an em- 
ployers' association? 

IF SO:— 

A. How long has it been in force? 

B. Is it eflfectively enforced ? 

C. Will you kindly enclose a sample of your trade 
agreement ? 

D. Does it contain provisions other than for wages 
and hours of labor? 

t 

E. If under open shop conditions, is it made between 
the whole body of laborers and the employer, or 
between the union and the employer? 

F. What effect does the non-union element have upon 
the enforcement of the trade agreement? 

5. Is there an employers' association in your trade? 

If so, its title? 



* By the so-called "Closed shop" we mean a shop in which 
there is an expressed agreement to the eflfect that none but 
union men shall be employed. 
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International Unions Comprising the American 

Federation of Labor 

Actor's International Union. Lew Morton, 8 Union Square, 

New York City, N. Y, 
Asbestos Workers of America, National Association of Heat, 

Frost, and General Insulators. Thomas G. McNamara, 1801 

Elliott Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers' International Union of 

America. Otto E. Fischer, 212 Bush Temple of Music, 221 

Chicago Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Barbers' International Union, Journeymen. Jacob Fischer, 

Security Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of. 

William McCarthy, Room 317 Long Acre Bldg., New York. 
Blacksjniths, International Brotherhood of. Wm. F. Kramer, 

Suite 570-585 Monon Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America, Brotherhood 

of. W. J. Gilthorpe, Suite 7-12 Law Bldg., Kansas City, 

Mo. 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of. James W. Dougher- 
ty, 132 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. C. L. Baine, 246 Summer 

St., Boston, Mass. 
Brewery Workmen, International Union of the United. Louis 

Kemper, Vine and Calhoun Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brick, Tile and Terra Catta Workers' Alliance, International. 

William Van Bodegraven, Room 409-56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 

111. 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, International Association 
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of. J. J. McNamara, 422, 424 American Central Life Bldg., 
liidianapolis, Ind. 

Broom and Whisk Makers Union, International. C. T. Dolan, 
814-822 West Harrison St, Chicago, 111. 

Brushmakers' International Union. George J. Vitzthun, 2052 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of. 
Frank Duffy, Carpenters* Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of. Thomas At- 
kinson, Room 76, Bible House, New York City, N. Y. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers, International. William P, Ma- 
vell, 403 South Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carvers' Association of North America, International Wood. 
Thomas J. Lodge, 10 Carlisle St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Car Workers, International Association of. G. W. Gibson, 
Room 1205 Star Bldg., 356 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Cement Workers, American Brotherhood of. Henry Ullner, 
Room 214 Mechanics' Bank Bldg., Mason & Market Sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Chainmakers' National Union of the United States of America. 
C. R. Stanton, P. O. Box 13, Maxwell, Ind. 

Cigar Makers* National Union of America. George W. Per- 
kins, Room 820 Monon Blk., 320 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Clerks' International Protective Association, Retail. H. J. 
Conway, 315 Appel Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, United. Max 

Zuckerman, 62 East Fourth St., New York City, N. Y. 
Commercial Telegraphers' Union of America, The. Wesley 

Russell, 922-930 Monon Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
Compressed Air and Foundation Workers Union of the United 

States and Canada. William McQuade, 414 East 121st St.« 

New York City, N. Y. 
Coopers' International Union of North Atmerica. William R. 

Deal, Snitt A, Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 
Curtain Operatives of America, International Brotherhood of. 

Peter W. Colfins, Pielrick Bldg'., Spririgfidd, III. ' 



Cutting Die and Cutting Makers, International Union of. 
Harry Reiser, 6i6 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Electrical Workers of America, International Brotherhood of. 
Peter W. Collins, Piedrick Bldg., Springfield, 111. 

Eleyatpr Constructors, International Union of. William 
Young, 1952 N.orth 19th St, Philadelphia, . Pa^ 

Engineers, International Union of Steam.. R. A. McKee, 606 
Main St., Peoria, 111. 

Engravers, International Association of Watch Case. Otto F. 
Altenburg, Box 263, Canton, Ohio. 

Firemen, International Brotherhood of Stationary. C. Lw 

Shamp, Rooms 2-4, 2502 North i8th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Fitters and Helpers of America, International of Steam and 

Hot Water. W. H. Davies, Room 205 Merrick Bldg., 351 

West 63rd St., Chicago, 111. 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employees, International Union of. 

A. E. Kellington, 316 Com Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Foundry Employes, International Brotherhood of. George 

Bechtold, 200 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Freight Handlers' and Warehousemens' International Union 

of America,. Interior. J. J. Flynn, Yondorf Bldg., 210 South 
Halstad St., Chicago, 111. 
Fur Workers of the United States and Canada, International 

Association of. A, V. McCormack, 66 Sussex Ave., Toronto, 

Ontario, Canada. 
Garment Workers of America, United. B. A. Larger, Rooms 

116-117 Bible House, New York City, N. Y. 
Glass Bottle Blowers' Association of the United States and 

Canada. William Launer, Rooms 930-931 Witherspoon Bldg., 

Junioer and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glass Workers' International Association, Amalgamated. Wil- 
liam Figolah, 55 North Gark St., Chicago, 111. 
Glove Workers' Union of America, International. Agnes Nes- 
tor, Room 506 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, 111. 
Granite Cutters' International Association of America, The. 

James Duncan, Hancock Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 
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Grinders' and Finishers' National Union, Pocket Knife Blade. 
F. A. Didsbury, 508 Brooks St.,' Bridgeport, Conn. 

Qrindcjrs' National Union, Table Knife. John F. Gleason, 76 
Chestnut St., Bristol, Conn. 

Hatters of North America, United. Martin Lawlor, Room 15, 
' II Waverly Place, New York City, N. Y. 

Hod Carriers and Building Laborers' Union of America, Inter- 
national. A. Pierson, Box 597, Albany, N. Y. 

Horse Shoers of United States and Canada, International 
Union of Journeymen. Herbert S. Marshall, 29 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes' International Alliance and 
Bartenders' International League of America. Jere L. 
Sullivan, Commercial Tribune Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of. 
John Williams, House Bldg., Smithfield and Water Sts., 
ftttsburg, Pa. 

Jewelry Workers' Union of Apjerica, International. George 
Bessinger, 19 Morton St., Newark, N. J. 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal. 
Ralph V. Brandt, 401 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Laundry Workers' International Union, Shirt, Waist and. 
Charles F. Bailey, 602 Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods, United Brotherhood of. 
J. J. Pfeiflfer, 209-210 Postal Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Leather Workers' Union of America, Amalgamated. John 
Roach, 326 Bank St., Newark, N. J. 

Lithographers, International Protective and Beneficial Associ- 
ation of the United States and Canada. John Treanor, 419 
Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lithographic Press Feeders of United States and Canada, In- 
ternational Protective Association of. Henry C. Kranz, 43 
Center St., New York City, N. Y. 

Longshoremen's Association, International. John J. Joyce, 
1003 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United States, Na- 
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and Canada, Operative. Joseph McIUveen, 2909 Wylie Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

.Plate . Printers* Union of North America, International Steel 
and Copper. T. L. Mahan, 319 South St., N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters' Help- 
ers of United States and Canada, United Association of. 
Thomas E. Burke, 401-406 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, 

111. ■ ^ ' 

Post-Office Qerks, National Federation of. George F. PfeiflFer, 
S77 Albion St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Potters, Niational Brotherhood of Operative. Edward Menge, 
Box 181, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Powder and High Explosive Workers of America, United. 
Charles L. Thomas, Olyphant, Pa. 

Print Cutters* Association- of America, National. Thomas I. G. 
Eastwood. 434-436 West 164th St., New York City, N. Y. 

• i. 

Printing Pressmens' Union, International. Charles B. Crowley, 

Second National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States 

and Canada, International Brotherhood of. John H. Malin, 

P. O. Drawer K, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Quarryworkers* International Union of North America. Mrs. 

Annie Cayhue, Scampini Bldg., Barre, Vt. 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. L. W. Quick, Star Bldg., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of. E. William 

Weeks, 507 Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Railway Employes of America, Amalgamated Association of 

Street and Electric. W. D. Mahon, 45 Hodges Blk., Detroit, 

Mich. 
Roofers, Composition, Damp and Waterproof Workers of the 

United States and Canada, International Brotherhood of. 

D. J. Ganley, 14 North Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sawsmiths' National Union. F. R Kingsley, Baldwin Bldg., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Seamens' Union, International, of America. William H. Frazier, 
ij/^ A Lewis St., Boston, Mass. 

Shingle Weavers' Union of America, International. W. E. 
Willis, 66 Maynard Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Shipwrights, Joiners, and Caulker* of America, Internatibnal. 
Union of. Thomas JDurett, io8 Marshall St., Elizabeth, N. Y. 

Slate and Tile Roofers' Union of America, International. 
. Joseph M. Gaviak, 3643 West 47th St., Cleveland, Ohio.. 

Slate Workers, International Union of. Thomas H. Palmer, 
Pen Argyle, Pa. 

Spinners' International Union. Samuel Ross, Box 367, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Stage Employes' International Alliance, Theatrical. Lee M. 
Hart, State Hotel, State and Harrison Sts., Chicago, 111. 

Steel Plate Transferrers' Association of America, The. Dennis 
H. Sherman, 1301 Madison St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Stereotypers' and Electrotypers' Union of North America, 
International. George W. Williams, Room 27, Globe Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 

Stonecutters' Association of North America, Journeymen. 
James F. McHugh, 520 Sixth St., Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. 

Stove Mounters' International Union. J. H. Kaefer, . 166 Con- 
cord Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Switchmens' Union of North America. M. R. Welch, 326 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tailors' Union of America, Journeymen. E. J. Brais, Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Teamsters, International Brotherhood of. Thomas L. Hughes, 
222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Textile Workers of America, United. Albert Hibbert, Box 742, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Tile Layers and Helpers' Union, International Ceramic, Mosaic, 
and Encaustic. James P. Reynolds, Harmony, Pa. 

Tin Plate Workers' Protective Association of America, Inter- 
national. Charies E. Lawyer, Rooms 20-21, Reilly Blk., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Tip. Printers, International Brotherhood of. T. J. Carolan^ 
252 Market St.,' Newark, N. J. 

Tobacco Workers* International Union. E. Lewis Evans, Room 
50, American National Bank Bldg., 3d & Main Sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Travellers' Goods and Leather Novelty Workers' International 
Union of America. Murt Malone, 240 Jefferson Ave., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Tunnel and Subway Constructors' Universal Union. Michael 
Carraher, 150 East 125th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Typographical Union, International. J. W. Hays, Rooms 640- 
650, Newton Claypool Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Upholsterers' International Union of North America. James 
H. Hatch, 159 East 57th St, New York City, N. Y. 

Weavers' Amalgamated Association, Elastic Goring. Alfred 
Haughton, 50 Cherry St., Brockton, Mass. 

Weavers' Protective Association, American Wire. E. E. Des- 
mond, 184 St. Nicholas Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Woodmen and Sawmill Workers, International Brotherhood of. 
A. Livingston, Lothrop, Mont. 

Wood Workers' International Union of America, Amalgamated. 
John G. Meiler, 2093 North Albany Ave., Chicago, 111. 

National Unions not Affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor 

Bricklayers' and Masons' Union. William Dobson, Odd Fellows' 

Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Warren S. Stone, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Eng^nemen. A. W. 

Hawley, Peoria, 111. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. A. E. King, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Railroad Conductors' Order. W. J. Maxwell, Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa. 
Western Federation of Miners. Ernest Mills, 605 RaHroad 

Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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